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An Experience 
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that ever ate an oyster?” Most men love history; great men 

make it. And the thrill comes from watching a brave soul 

blaze a new trail through the wilderness. There were no 
marked routes to guide the founders of the Fund. Life 
insurance, as we know it now, did not exist. Contracts were 
made with confidence but with no patterns to follow. Now 
insurance has become a way of life. The security of the 
clergy who join the Fund is established beyond question. 
Over 200 years of paying claims without a single contest is a ' 
matter of history. Best of all the venture of faith in the } 
union of sympathy and good sense has become a matter of 
exciting experience. The Fund stands out in America as 
a leap of faith that found its feet on a mortality table. 
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Editorial Jutroduction 


This issue which appears immediately prior to the 
graduation exercises of the Centennial year of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary is designated as the “Centen- 
nial Issue.” The Review and Expositor does not rest upon 
the laurels of being the oldest continuously printed Baptist 
theological journal in the U.S.A. but rather dedicates the 
efforts of staff and board to the task of producing the succes- 
sive issues of each year ahead filled with material which will 
stimulate the thought and practice of our convention. 

President Sydnor L. Stealey of the Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary speaks with authority concerning the 
the ideals, past and future, for this seminary. Dr. Stealey 
brings the background of having been a student here 1924- 
1932, a pastor 1932-1942, a professor of Church History here, 
1942-1951, and since 1951 president of an honored sister 
seminary. 

Dr. H. Cornell Goerner was professor of Comparative 
Religion and Missions here 1938-1957. Consequently, the 
centennial committee of the faculty was confident of his 
ability to perform a very difficult task. Rather than produc- 
ing a review of the worldwide endeavor during the past 
century, he was commissioned to review the part played in 
the mission task during the past hundred years by the 
alumni and former students of this seminary. It would have 
been beyond the limits of time and scope to have examined 
the missionary contribution of all the Southern Baptist 
institutions and thus we asked that only that portion which 
concerned the centennial be included in his address delivered 
on the occasion of a recent Missionary Day. 

During the spring conference of 1959, the inaugural 
addresses of Doctors Ward, Landry, Rust, and Adams as 
professors in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
were delivered. In this issue, Professor Sabin Landry, with 
penetrating insight, presents a study of the modern problem 
of the relation of religious training and the secular elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Professor Wayne Ward re- 
views three approaches to the problem of the authority of 
Scripture and then explains the force and impact of his 
chosen principle. Professor Eric Rust, with his scholarly 
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understanding, makes an incisive investigation of the task 
of apologetics in an arena of confused philosophical thought. 


We regret that due to the limitation of space it was 
possible to include only the first three professorial inaugural 
addresses which were delivered during the Spring Con- 
ference. These addresses are delivered and consequently 
printed in the order in which the professors joined the 
seminary faculty. 


The July issue of the Review and Expositor will be built 
around the theme, “The Church and Human Relations.” 
We anticipate articles by Professors Barnette and Howing- 
ton, Professor T. B. Maston of Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Professor Thomas Bland of Southeastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, President Ralph Phelps of 
Ouachita College, Dr. Foy Valentine of Dallas, Texas, and 
Dr. Cornell Goerner of the Foreign Mission Board. This 
issue will probe the biblical basis of race relations and will 
seek to produce some answers for preacher, church, society, 
and world. 








Per Centennial Seminary Jdeals 


BY S. L. STEALEY 


My heart is strangely warmed, all my emotions deeply 
stirred, as I return after eight years to the halls of my Alma 
Mater. The invitation to me to come on this centennial 
Founders’ Day is certainly one of the greatest honors of my 
life. I love this Seminary. Here, when my blood kin tem- 
porarily forsook me, I found spiritual kinsmen who took me 
up. Here my mind was enlarged beyond the provincial legal- 
istic and literalistic views of my youth by the direct stimu- 
lation of teachers like Mullins, Robertson, Carver, Davis and 
Gardner and by communication through great books, to 
which these beloved mentors introduced me, with the great- 
est Christian spirits of the centuries, with Augustine and 
Aquinas and Marsilius and Luther and Hubmaier and Calvin 
and Roger Williams and Jonathan Edwards and Francois 
Fenelon and William Law and John Clifford and H. H. 
Rowley and C. H. Dodd and countless other giant souls who 
have given themselves to that communion of the saints 
which constitutes so large a part of the Kingdom of God. 
From a little apartment in Judson Hall my beloved wife and 
I departed for Cave Hill to hear my father consign to his 
grave on a snowy November day our four and a half-year 
old first-born son, and to turn there in the cold to warm arms 
of Seminary friends, students and faculty alike. Here I 
learned what I believe to be life’s greatest lesson: that men, 
good men, even great teachers, are only men after all and 
that only God is perfect. My heart at first sank within me 
when I saw the bare clay toes of my teachers, but they them- 
selves instructed me to look up and see the face of my 
heavenly Father. God, preserve and bless and keep on using 
Southern Seminary as she continues to minister unto myriad 
ministers of men! 

Here today if ever in my life I would if I could far 
surpass myself for the sake of those whom we honor and for 
the edification of us all. But I am sadly conscious that I am 
really only me. Where I intended to spend hundreds of 
hours in study and meditation upon my theme, I have been 


An address delivered Founders’ Day, January 14, 1959, at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
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able to spend only a few dozen hours. Your administrative 
officers at least will understand when I say that innumer- 
able duties and interruptions have constrained me. The 
words of Dr. Broadus about Dr. Boyce, first president, 
are appropriate still to many of us in Southern Baptist 
seminaries: 


He was ... sadly hindered in his work as a 
professor by this frequent journeying and almost 
perpetual anxiety in regard to the Seminary’s fi- 
nances. How often he must have looked sadly 
around upon his noble library when setting out for 
some new begging expedition, and felt the pang of 
parting from the books he loved so well! He was 
also ambitious as to his special studies. His col- 
leagues in their departments and professors else- 
where in his department, could be pushing their 
studies, mastering their subject; but he—he must go 
off again and beg.' 

In 1959, as we face the needs of a new century of South- 
ern Baptist Seminary education, we are keenly conscious of 
the press of the present predicament of our world, and may 
well ask ourselves, Who is sufficient for these things? Who 
can show us the way? What should we teach future minis- 
ters concerning the racial problem? How can we control 
juvenile delinquency? Will we see America washed away 
in a new crime wave? What theory or philosophy of life 
can we turn to in the new sputnik and space age? What 
really is the law of the land, since our highest courts don’t 
seem to know? And we find confusion too right in our 
Baptist ranks, concerning open and close communion, alien 
immersion, cooperation with other Baptist and other Chris- 
tian bodies, post millenialism, premillenialism, a-millenial- 
ism, fundamentalism, liberalism, methods of revivalism, 
methods of fund raising, organization and administration 
and so on, almost ad infinitum. 


But let us take heart! Even when some of our efforts 
meet defeat. 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out! 


“Every generation”, said von Ranke, “is equidistant from 
God.” It seems also when we look carefully at history that 


1. John A. Broadus, Memoirs of James Petigru Boyce, p. 209. 
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every generation is equidistant from disaster and equally 
in need of the faith and courage and wisdom made ever 
available according to the promises of God. 


A recent issue of a national weekly reminds us that in 
1858—one hundred years ago—anguished concern was ex- 
pressed in high quarters over failure of public schools, over 
nasty labor problems, over gang wars in New York, New 
Orleans and all our large cities, over ceaseless wars in the 
world and especially over the United States’ involvement 
in Asia. Some saw our own Civil War clouds, which were 
to break in the storm of 1860-1865. The Supreme Court gave 
its famous Dred Scott decision and men in the North were 
debating its legality and whether or not to obey the law. 
Lincoln said, “We propose so resisting it as to have it 
reversed, if we can, and to have a new judicial rule estab- 
lished upon this subject.” And when the Atlantic cable was 
completed in that year men visualized the illimitable powers 
of science and looked to the future with mingled awe and 
consternation, as if it were a sputnik in orbit. 

Baptists too had their problems a hundred years ago. 
In the very year our Seminary opened in Greenville the 
trouble between Landmarkers and non-Landmarkers threat- 
ened to split the Convention wide open on the issues of 
church succession and local autonomy, especially in regard 
to missions methods. The Foreign Mission Board was 
directly attacked by J. R. Graves and the elected president 
of the Convention declined to serve because of Graves’ bitter 
opposition. The Seminary itself was not sponsored by the 
Southern Convention but by a special Educational Conven- 
tion composed of special friends of the project.2 There was 
much opposition to such a school in the Southern Convention. 

It seems to me that all those who helped found our 
Seminary—and there were many more than the “Immortal 
Four” whose interest and aid to the School entitle them to 
founding glory—would ask us on the basis of their experi- 
ence, to take to heart in this year of celebration a funda- 
mental law of life. It is this: Troubles can either make us 
or break us; it depends how we take them. Obstacles and 
difficulties can thwart a man or develop his strength. Which 


2. John R. Sampey, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1859-89, p. 7. 
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they do depends on whether he is a quitter or not. An old 
rhyme applies: 


The man who once most wisely said 
‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead,’ 
Might well have added this to it: 

‘Be sure you’re wrong before you quit.’ 


The founding fathers and their successors to this good day, 
both in and outside the Seminary, have known controversy 
and difficulties but they did not quit. My first knowledge 
of Dr. Mullins was through his wise dealing with the evolu- 
tion controversy of the twenties. He himself took private 
time to teach me that there are in every generation two out- 
standing types of men and Baptists—the Latin minded and 
the Greek minded he called them, the conservatives and the 
progressives, the fundamentalists and the liberals, the literal 
legalists and those who interpret scripture more freely. The 
issues raised between them are sometimes relatively insig- 
nificant, but somtimes vitally important. Always, if we 
seek truth rather than the selfish pleasure of winning an 
argument, we can learn from the debates. Dr. Mullins con- 
vinced me that this is true. 


The greatest statement which I have read on this truth 
came from the great English Baptist, John Clifford, in the 
midst of the “Down Grade” controversy of the 1880’s in 
which Dr. Clifford had to disagree for once with Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. He said: 


The existence of church parties is the severest 
test of our loyalty to the Lord Jesus. Nothing puts 
a heavier strain on our self-suppression, holy dis- 
cipline, and sweet charity; or so acutely tests our 
powers of discrimination between the vanishing 
forms and the actual substance of truth, or checks 
our swift-rushing eagerness to anticipate one an- 
other in kindly word and deed, or accurately fixes 
the measure in which we are filled and swayed by 
the Spirit of Christ . . . Frank, manly and grace- 
filled speech is the salt of life. Controversy is far 
better than stagnation. Even strife is a sign of vital- 
ity—uncomfortable, irritating vitality, perhaps; ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to fossil theologians and 
actual tyrants; but still it is vitality, and one of the 
various forms of that law of the struggle for exist- 
ence which runs into the realm of ideas and of spirit 
as surely as into that of gigantic icthyosaurs and 
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pterodactyls . . . The history of Christianity is the 
history of controversy. Our Master said, “I came to 
cast fire on the earth;” and here, as everywhere, He 
has kept His word. The fire has gone burning and 
cleansing on, consuming the falsehoods and partial- 
isms of ages, and making more luminous the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, the Divine Fire-bringer.* 


Because I know that in a decade marked by the pub- 
lication of Marx’s Communist Manifesto, Darwin’s Origin of 
the Species, and Joseph Arthur Gobineaux’s Essay on the 
Inequality of the Human Races which later supplied Hitler 
with source material for his abominable Nordic superiority 
theory, our godly predecessors founded this Seminary and 
developed it magnificently and thus brought balancing 
blessings to a century which has been characterized largely 
by the materialistic, behavioristic and racialistic influences 
of these three basic books, a century characterized also by 
troubles and wars and theological controversies; and be- 
cause I am convinced that the Christian function of this 
Seminary will be no less needed in the century now begin- 
ning, I determined to seek in this study those characteristics 
and ideals that guided the men who have brought it safe 
thus far and, frankly, to admonish all of us who are now 
responsible for Southern Baptist theological education to 
discern, cherish, and propagate those characteristics and 
ideals. 

The sustaining characteristics of this School I first dis- 
cerned directly in those second and third generation scholars 
whom I found here when I came as a student in 1924. My 
first and lasting impression was that here was a Baptist 
institution of higher education which wasn’t playing school. 
Honest and hard study were sternly demanded. I had been 
in school almost all of my 28 years, but I had never had to 
work so hard before. I made an unusual 98 on a mid-term 
test in Introductory Old Testament. I heard that it was 
feared that I had cheated. I knew better than to go to class 
unprepared at any time, but I studied doubly hard after 
that. Dr. Sampey stood me up for a 30-minute recitation 
the next class session, 30 minutes during the second session 


3. John Clifford, “The Great Forty Years”. An address given 
at his Inauguration as president of the British Baptist Union in 1888. 
See Stealey, S. L., A Baptist Treasury, pp. 98, 99. 
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and again about 15 minutes the third. As I sat down that 
third day he said, “You’re a good man, Brother Stealey.” 
He was determined to discover a cheater if there was one, 
but his joy in vindicating me was a glorious thing to see. 
Put it down that our first century was characterized by 
leaders who demanded that students pass the tests for sound 
moral fibre and hard study. 

Another characteristic of our worthy builders was most 
clearly revealed to me by an illustration used often by 
Dr. Mullins. The evolution fight was on in the 1920’s and 
there were many Southern Baptists who could think and 
talk seemingly of nothing else. Tempers often flared and 
drastic and dogmatic expressions were frequent. One state 
impounded all of this Seminary’s part of southwide funds 
and demanded that the professors sign a certain statement 
of faith before such funds should be released. In the midst 
of the fight, Dr. Mullins created his famous parable of a fly 
riding the big drive wheel of a speeding locomotive and 
philosophizing thus: “Now I know the secret of life. It is 
revolution, revolution, revolution. Keep on revolving and 
you really get somewhere.” The wheel was all that he 
could see and so he concluded that it was all there was to 
see. Some Baptists, the teacher explained, are like the fly. 
They try to center the whole realm of reality in one rela- 
tively small area. The Kingdom is reduced to a county. 
With some it is evolution or a special interpretation of 
prophecy; with some it is a dispensational theory; with 
some a special theory of communion or communism or 
capitalism, or integration or segregation; with others it may 
be millennialism. So many, even in religion, take a fragment 
of life or of scripture and treat it as if it were the whole. 
They give life a false center of meaning and thus become 
eccentrics. Southern has ever majored on the whole Bible 
and recognized Christ only as the center of God’s revealed 
truth. In all matters balanced judgment is sought. Spirit 
and body are both God-created and the value of each is 
recognized here. Missions, evangelism, and education are 
balanced in a solid denominational program. Spiritual con- 
secration and scholarly achievement were incarnated in our 
best teachers. I have not known one of our professors 
who daily rode about class on a hobby horse. (Of course, 
Dr. Sampey was partial to Robert E. Lee!) This discernment 
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of values and balance of judgment is tremendous character- 
istic number two. 

Another incident that stands tall in my memory seems 
at first mention almost trivial, but is really deeply revealing. 
A church near here suffered a split in its membership and 
came close to anarchy. One of our younger professors was 
asked to mediate and moderate and serve as interim pastor. 
He accepted the responsibility on condition that no salary 
be paid him. He wanted his judgment to be free from any 
financial considerations. He was amazingly successful. 
When peace was restored and his service ended, they tried 
to give him a big purse in appreciation. He refused. He 
refused even the non-monetary gift they proposed. He had 
rendered a spiritual service and he felt it would be unwise 
to raise questions about money in anybody’s mind. “I really 
needed that money,” he told me ruefully, “but that was not 
the time to take it.” The Seminary that day taught me 
through that wonderful young professor the beauty of spirit- 
ually-rendered service and the meanness of professionalism 
in the ministry. I’ve known Southern now for 34 years and 
I can say that the danger of professionalism among preach- 
ers has been recognized and condemned as a part of her 
vital teaching. Defections, and I trust confession of sin, 
have undoubtedly marked most of us but the ideal has never 
been lowered. Anti-professionalism, in direct contradiction 
to the spirit of the age, is tremendous ideal number three. 

Those second and third generation teachers, in three 
terse statements which form chapter headings in the book 
of my life, illustrated another perennial ideal of Southern. 
It is the ideal of magnificent persistence in the pursuit of 
truth and of noble humility in the presence of truth. One 
day when class discussion had led to the realization that 
God uses for great purposes some men not of our particular 
faith and order, some of the students raised objections. 
Professor Hersey Davis’ reply was reverent, but uncom- 
promising: “What God does is a whole lot more important 
than what we think He ought to do!” One seems bound, 
when he remembers that, to seek doggedly the ways of God 
among men and to stand for them with valiant weakness. 

The same general truth was driven home to me by 
Professor W. O. Carver. In the class in “Christianity and 
Current Thought” I turned in a book review that consisted 
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of about 50 questions raised in my mind by the reading of 
an assigned book. I knew that my teacher’s active mind 
rejoiced to recognize and state clearly a problem. As ex- 
pected, he gave me a good grade on the paper but penned 
on it these words: “A question clearly phrased is half 
answered, but never forget that the people in the pews are 
more interested in clear answers.” So many students prate 
proudly about the puzzling problems propounded by the 
passing pedants of our generation. Dr. Carver’s kind of 
teaching has led many a Southern student to discover and 
preach some mighty important eternal answers to pressing 
contemporary problems. 

And Professor C. S. Gardner, saint and scholar extra- 
ordinary, drove home for me the fact that there are some 
things that even the wisest and youngest of us do not yet 
know. On my doctoral examination, he asked me with a 
twinkle in his eye, “Brother Stealey, just what is mysti- 
cism?” I replied frankly, “I don’t know, Doctor.” Then he 
applied a quotation I shall never forget: “Blessed is the man 
who doesn’t know and who knows that he doesn’t know for 
he knows then that he has much to learn.” Persistent and 
humble searching for truth; that has been our School’s ever 
ready remedy for twitching tongues and heavy ears. 

From among almost countless personal observations and 
memories I have chosen these because I believe that they 
represent traits of character and points of emphasis that 
have been significant in the development of our strength 
from the very beginning. I have deliberately chosen today 
to “accentuate the positive” and “eliminate the negative.” 
No one realizes more than I, I think, that another paper 
could be written on evidences of weakness and sin in our 
history; but as we face the urgent demands of the new cen- 
tury it is a consciousness of tested qualities of righteousness, 
faith, and wisdom that can most surely guide and sustain us. 

Such qualities have been our chief resources from the 
beginning. In James P. Boyce’s famous inaugural address 
as professor in the theological department at Furman Uni- 
versity in 1856 he showed in his outline of plans for a new 
type of theological education for Southern Baptists the same 
comprehensive understanding and balanced judgment which 
I discerned later in Dr. Mullins. He would establish a cen- 
tral seminary which would give fullest possible advantages 
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to both the educated and the educationally-handicapped 
preacher. He realized that Southern Baptists needed both. 
He recognized the fact that such a school should be loyal to 
to the denomination and proposed that a set of fundamental 
articles of faith be drawn up, but he was careful also to see 
that these left ample room for wholesome academic liberty. 
He recognized differences of opinion among his people and 
the danger of the seminary’s becoming a tool of a partisan 
group. His later (1874) defense of the Fundamental Articles 
which had been drawn up by Professor Manly reveal much: 


While . . . it was deemed essential to avow dis- 
tinctly and unreservedly the sentiments universally 
prevalent among us, both as to doctrine and prac- 
tice, it was equally important that upon those ques- 
tions upon which there was still a difference of 
opinion among Southern Baptists, the Seminary 
articles should not bind the institution. It must be 
remembered that at that time one-half the amount 
then thought necessary for the permanent endow- 
ment had been raised. If the members of that Con- 
vention (The Educational Convention of 1858) had 
adopted one set of views, rather than another, on 
those mooted points, and had forced the acceptance 
of these upon the professors, all those who differ 
from the majority of those present would have been 
cut off from that endowment which was the com- 
mon heritage of the whole denomination of the 
South. The members present were mostly from the 
East. In the West chiefly there had lately arisen 
peculiar views known as Landmarkism. Had those 
present chosen, they might have inserted an article 
which would forever have prevented anyone hold- 
ing such views from ever being a professor in the 
Seminary. The wholes influence of the institution 
would thus perpetually have been against those 
views. Would that have been just? So also as to any 
other question upon which there was a difference of 
opinion. And it was especially true of this subject of 
alien immersions at the time this Seminary was 
established, that great and wide-spread differences 
of opinion existed.‘ 


Dr. Boyce evidently intended to use consecrated com- 
mon sense and sound judgment in the matter of safeguard- 


4. James P. Boyce, Article in Western Recorder, June 20, 1874. 
Republished in Review and Expositor, January, 1944, pp. 20, 21 
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ing the denomination’s fundamental theological positions 
against possible violations by professors when he requested 
the Fundamental articles. He used them again when he 
refused to let the Landmark question split either the faculty 
or the financial support of the Seminary. This last is espe- 
cially indicative, I think, of discretion and sound judgment. 
Financial support was essential if the Seminary was to live. 
He saw nothing in the current discussions that threatened 
his principles, no point worth sacrificing the Seminary for, 
just as Dr. Mullins later saw the unreasonableness of sacri- 
ficing the Seminary to either party in the evolution fight, 
and so he applied sound diplomacy to attain sound financial 
condition. 

Time prohibits any detailed accounts of the emphasis 
put by the first faculty upon thorough and honest work by 
students, their blasting condemnations of pretension and 
professionalism in the ministry, their emphasis upon bible 
study (they were the first faculty in an American seminary 
to set courses in the English—as distinguished from Hebrew 
and Greek—bible at the center of the curriculum), their 
loyalty to the denomination’s central viewpoints (witness 
their acquiescence, though given with sadness, to the dis- 
missal of Professor Crawford H. Toy) and their constant 
endeavor to sweeten the spirit and enlighten the minds of 
their fellow Southern Baptists whose dogmatic attitudes on 
unexamined concepts were sometimes almost unbearable, as 
this excerpt from an editorial in one of our leading denomi- 
national weeklies in 1893 illustrates: 

It galls Baptist pride to hear Presbyterians talk 
as if they were the Calvinists par excellence. Bap- 
tists were Calvinists centuries before Presbyterians 
were heard of—they will be Calvinists when Pres- 
byterianism is as dead as the Pharaohs. If anyone 
thinks they are better Calvinists than we are, let 
him compare our Philadelphia Confession of Faith 
with their Westminster and Spurgeon’s Catechism 
with their Shorter. We are willing to give them all 

the honour which is justly their due for their faith- 

fulness in standing by the strong doctrines. But 

they must not steal Baptist thunder.® 


5. Carver, W. O., “The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in the growing of the Denomination”, Review and Expositor, April, 
1946, p. 146. 

6. Western Recorder, September 7, 1893, T. T. Eaton, editor. 
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If proof for these ideals and actions is wanted, it may 
be had in abundance by reading Broadus’ The Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons or Carver’s Out of His Treasure. 

One outstanding event in our history—the.Whitsitt Con- 
troversy—does deserve, I think, re-examination here because 
recent studies throw new light upon the interpretation of its 
sad ending. Dr. Whitsitt is usually thought of as a naive 
and pathetic martyr to his rigid ideals of scholarship and 
academic freedom. It has been said frequently that if he 
had been just a little less stubborn about a relatively incon- 
sequential date in Baptist history he need not have suffered 
as he did. 

Professor James E. Tull of Southeastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, after exhaustive studies in the Landmark 
movement, seriously questions this interpretation. He be- 
lieves that Dr. Whitsitt early came to the conclusion that the 
Landmark emphasis upon Baptist church succession was an 
heretical threat to the biblical historical Baptist doctrine of 
the church as well as an attempt to settle questions of 
history by a show of hands by those who knew little of the 
history or theology involved. He believed deeply in certain 
points of the Philadelphia Confession which were ignored 
or opposed by the Landmarkers. Professor Tull has re-read 
some rather famous articles published in the Religious Herald 
during the 1870’s and signed simply “Pike”. These articles 
take almost the same position and adduce almost the same 
arguments that Whitsitt proposed in the 1890’s. Tull thinks 
that no one else in our Convention at that time possessed 
the knowledge of the history involved to write those articles 
and that “Pike” was Whitsitt. Those articles were designed 
to undermine the Landmark position on church succession, 
their central tenet. Dr. Whitsitt’s farewell address at the 
Seminary in 1897 lends support to Professor Tull’s theory. 
In that address the resigning president was no dry scholar 
pleading for dispassionate, scientific study. Instead he pas- 
sionately pled with all who had ever studied with him to 
stay by the historical Baptist position on the church as set 
forth in the Philadelphia Confession and “to eschew every 
innovation, to stand in the old paths and be orthodox 
Baptists.”” 


7. “Dr. Whitsitt’s Farewell Address”, Seminary Magazine, May, 
1899, pp. 425-6. 
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I do not bring up this discussion in an effort to raise 
the dry bones of an old controversy, but in order to say that 
the most likely interpretation of Dr. Whitsitt’s stand is that 
he could not compromise when he faced what he considered 
a violation of a vital Christian and Baptist doctrine. Neither 
Boyce nor Broadus saw in Landmarkism such a serious vio- 
lation and they were moral and honorable, and quite pos- 
sibly right, in considering it a tolerable variation of Baptist 
opinion. But when Whitsitt came to his own conviction on 
the question he exemplified adherence to a tremendous and 
basic Christian ideal in paying the full price rather than 
compromising. No Christian institution can become truly 
great without leaders who set that example. 


In conclusion, now that it is time to try to sum up the 
ideals and traits of character that have strengthened this 
great School for a hundred years in order that they may be 
incarnated in us for transmission into the new century, I can 
think of no better way to do it than to remind you that 
most of us here have seen them incarnated and heard them 
often reaffirmed by one of the wisest, keenest, noblest, and 
most influential Christians our generation has known— 
Professor William Owen Carver. It is my considered opinion 
that he carried in his own great soul the essence of the finest 
qualities of our tradition. He truly valued the achievements 
of the past and the possibilities of the present and the future. 
I have never known a man to whom could be applied so 
rightly the adage “The best way to pay our debt to the past 
is so to achieve that the future will be indebted to us.” 


He was the very embodiment of the Seminary’s ideal 
of progressive conservatism. Among his last written para- 
graphs is this: 


With loyalty and strong devotion to our tradi- 
tions, I realized that their guardians and supporters 
were in vast majority and fully competent, while 
the prophets of progress and adjustment were rela- 
tively few and, as always, suspected and feared. 
Realizing that Jesus had said that every scribe who 
makes himself a student of the Kingdom of God pro- 
vides a storehouse out of which he produces new 
elements and old, I had a sense of calling to discover 
and promote the new factors. Yet I would cherish 
the old and integrate the new into it. I would seek 
to maintain true fellowship with those who special- 
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ized in preserving and developing the values in the 
old. I believed thoroughly in “the continuities of 
grace and of history.” (He was here in line with our 
earliest English Baptists who constantly expected 
“new light to break forth from His Holy Word.”)® 


He was quite right about such men being “always sus- 
pected and feared.” His broad interpretation of the King- 
dom of God, his stand with Whitsitt against Baptist succes- 
sion, his strong resistance to millenial dispensationalism, his 
broad concept of the ground and method of missions’ work 
and many other openly presented views brought on him 
constant suspicion and many accusations of heresy. He 
welcomed such charges and always requested that they be 
laid before the Board of Deacons of his church or the Board 
of Trustees of the Seminary. Evidently his opponents feared 
to risk their views in such places for close scrutiny, for it 
could usually be seen, as so sane a Christian and Baptist as 
M. Theron Rankin said, “The trouble about Dr. Carver’s 
heresies is that they are so deeply rooted in the Scriptures.’”® 

And this was true. He studied the scriptures all his life. 
His great scholarship was grounded in the habit of diligence 
and in study of the Word. President McCall’s words at the 
funeral service in 1954 are most apt. “...I have missed the 
observation anywhere that he became a great missionary 
statesman because of his insight into the Bible, because of 
his understanding of the Word of God; yet his contribution 
to missions is grounded in that insight into the Bible. He 
never portrayed missions as a church or denominational 
project involving optional co-operation by the people of God. 
He discovered in the Bible God’s plan for the ages, and then 
proceeded to place himself in the center of that plan.”!° 


When the unity and progress of Southern Baptists was 
threatened by men and papers like Frank Norris, T, T. 
Shields, and W. B. Riley, the Moody Monthly, and others 
with their appeals to prejudices and special interpretations 
of prophecy during World War I, Dr. Carver boldly met the 
challenge on scriptural grounds. “It”, said he, referring to 
their theory of the Second Coming, “means that the incarna- 


8. Carver, W. O., Out Of His Treasure, Broadman Press, 1958, 
p. 65. 
9. ibid, p. 68. 
10. ibid, p. 157. 
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tion of God’s love in the Redeemer is not equal to the salva- 
tion of men... . It involves that at last Christ Jesus has to 
resort to force to win, which he refused to do in His incarna- 
tion temptation. Its theory of the elect has at its heart the 
identical error that caused the Jews to refuse their mis- 
sionary calling... .”!1 Southern Baptists’ deliverance from 
that invasion is due largely to weapons fashioned in Dr. 
Carver’s armory. 


Permit this quotation also. It is so typical of his whole 
viewpoint: 


So long as prediction is held to be the heart of 
prophecy, so long will Christianity be hindered and 
made ineffective for control of life and conduct. 
When the prophet is seen to be the interpreter and 
proclaimer of the purpose and demand of God con- 
temporary in the life of men and in the control of 
history, then we shall be brought under his judg- 
ment, tested by his ideals, encouraged by his right- 
eousness and sustained in assurance of his redemp- 
tion. Then and then only can we intelligently and 
sincerely make “the Lord’s prayer” our own.!2 


And then he adds with all proper modesty a few words 
of gross understatement, “I am grateful to believe that my 
efforts have had some little part in changing the stream of 
Southern Baptist thinking.” 


What a man! How he studied. How completely dedi- 
cated he was. How willingly did he seek, and seek to fit 
into God’s purposes and God’s answers to all the great ques- 
tions of life. How honest in mental as well as in money 
matters. How he despised professional time serving, shal- 
lowness, hypocrisy, and cant. How conscious of the realistic 
factors in missions and Kingdom building. How humble 
before truth. How conscious of the need for more guidance 
from the living God. How ready to pay the price of his con- 
victions. It will take real men to fill his kind of shoes. Let 
fill them who can! The future of Southern Seminary depends 
on whether or not such men can be found. When found they 
will embody again, I am convinced, the same ideals that 
have blessed our first century. 


11. ibid, p. 78. 
12. ibid, p. 79. 











Contributions of the Southern Baptist 
Cheological Seminary Co World 
Missions, 1859-1959 
BY H. CORNELL GOERNER 


“The founders of the Seminary nailed missions to the 
masthead from the very beginning.” Dr. John R. Sampey 
delighted to affirm this truth again and again. During the 
first session at Greenville, South Carolina, a “Society for 
Missionary Inquiry” was formed by the faculty and student 
body. This Society met monthly, with classes suspended for 
the morning, to consider some aspect of world missions. 
Letters from missionaries were read and one or more speak- 
ers presented the needs of some particular field. Not infre- 
quently an appeal was made for volunteers for foreign serv- 
ice, and many decisions of this nature date back to those 
early “Missionary Days.” Thus missions was considered, not 
a special course of study, nor an academic department, but 
a vital concern to the entire Seminary family. The regular 
observance of Missionary Day ante-dated the establishment 
of the department of Comparative Religion and Missions by 
40 years. 


The first course in Missions was introduced in 1895 by 
Dr. H. H. Harris, professor of Biblical Introduction and 
Polemical Theology. This was a voluntary reading course, 
offered without credit, in the nature of a weekly seminar. It 
was offered for only two years and then dropped from the 
curriculum when Professor Harris died. In his memoirs, 
Dr. Carver says of Harris: 


Dr. Harris had for thirty years been president 
of the Foreign Mission Board, a powerful advocate 
of missions and a primary missionary statesman 
among Southern Baptists. During these two years 
in the Seminary, he offered and taught a purely 
voluntary class in the history and practice of mis- 


An address delivered Missionary Day, January 22, 1959, at the 
Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
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lege to introduce.! 


in 1900. 


sions were developed as a matter of course. 


1. W. O. Carver, Out of His Treasure, p. 132. 
2. O.'G. 


tion, Volume 


sions. He had thus prepared the mind of faculty and 
students for the innovation which it was my privi- 


Dr. Carver’s chance came in 1899. Since 1896 he had 
been teaching New Testament. Now as the result of the 
resignation of President W. H. Whitsitt and the reorganiza- 
tion of the faculty, Dr. Carver was asked to teach polemics. 
He refused to offer polemics, but proposed that a course in 
comparative religion and missions be substituted. This was 
agreed and the course was offered during the session 1899- 
1900 under the title “polemics,” but with the content of com- 
parative religion and missions. The following year the 
trustees formerly approved the change and the depart- 
ment of Comparative Religion and Missions was established 


It was long thought that this was the first chair of 
Missions in any American institution. Dr. Carver made this 
claim in his book, The Course of Christian Missions (p. 312) 
and again in his memoirs (Out of His Treasure, p. 132). 
Until his death in 1954, he believed that this was the case. 
It remained for the Danish scholar O. G. Myklebust to dis- 
cover that a small school in Tennessee had established a 
chair of Missions as early as 1884. Since this chair at 
Cumberland University was dissolved in 1909, Myklebust 
acknowledges that “the oldest chair of Missions in America 
still in existence is the chair founded in 1899 in Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky.” 

Since Dr. Carver was unaware of the existence of the 
chair of Missions at Cumberland, and since the next such 
chair to be established was that at Yale Divinity School in 
1906, it is obvious that he was blazing a new trail. He soon 
succeeded in establishing Missions as an integral part of the 
curriculum at Southern Seminary, and as other Southern 
Baptist seminaries came into existence, departments of Mis- 


The contribution of the Seminary to the missionary 


enterprise through the teaching ministry of W. O. Carver 
would be difficult to exaggerate. Not only to hundreds of 


—- The Study of Missions in Theological Educa- 
1, 2B i 
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students who passed through his classes, but to a much wider 
audience, through lectureships and a score of books, Dr. 
Carver gave a world vision and a sense of compulsion to 
take seriously “the Great Commission.” He taught the 
history of missions and led many to see the progressive 
evangelization of the world as the fulfillment of the revealed 
purpose of God. He dealt with problems and methods of 
missions, and through wide correspondence became the 
trusted adviser of missionaries on the field and of more than 
one executive secretary of the Foreign Mission Board. But 
his supreme contribution was toward the understanding of 
the Biblical basis of missions. Having begun as a professor 
of New Testament, he remained to the end basically a 
student of the Scriptures. For him the missionary enterprise 
was grounded in the eternal purpose of God, as revealed in 
the Bible. He led his students to read the Bible as essentially 
and inescapably a missionary book. From Genesis to Revela- 
tion he traced the theme of worldwide redemption as the 
golden thread which binds all 66 books together and gives 
unity and meaning to the whole. 

Probably his most influential book has been Missions in 
the Plan of the Ages, first published in 1909. The title is 
taken from Dr. Carver’s own distinctive translation of Ephe- 
sians 3:11. Words commonly rendered “eternal purpose” 
Dr. Carver translated “plan of the ages,” a truer rendering 
of the Greek, and a more graphic term which helped his 
students to grasp the sweeping concept of a universal 
purpose toward which God is moving through the progres- 
sive inclusion of the redeemed from race after race and 
nation after nation, destined to be builded together into a 
temple of the Living God, according to the architectonic 
ideal so clearly set forth in the epistle to the Ephesians. For 
many a preacher across the nation “the Plan of the Ages” 
became the very keynote of his preaching and indeed the 
key to an understanding of history and the construction of 
a personal philosophy of life. 

Just as the interest in missions began at the Seminary 
long before the establishment of a chair, and was never con- 
fined to one department, so the enlistment in overseas serv- 
ice did not wait for the formal teaching of missions as a 
subject. In 1870 T. A. Reid sailed for Africa, the first of a 
long line of Southern Seminary alumni who have heard the 
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call to share the Gospel with those of other lands. He was 
followed by N. B. Williams who went to China in 1871, and 
W. D. Powell, who became the Southern Baptist pioneer in 
Mexico in 1874. 


To read the list of Louisville alumni who went to for- 
eign mission fields prior to 1900 is to review the history of 
Southern Baptist missions. For, although the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board had not yet instituted the requirement of a theo- 
logical degree for appointment to overseas service, the more 
able men who entered upon mission service were seminary- 
trained, and the only Southern Baptist seminary at that time 
was the Louisville institution. Such men were E. Z. Sim- 
mons, R. T. Bryan, R. E. Chambers, and H. H. McMillan of 
China; C. C. Newton, C. E. Smith, W. T. Lumbley of Nigeria; 
J. H. Eager, and D. G. Whittinghill of Italy; J. A. Brunson, 
J. W. McCollum, J. F. Ray, and W. H. Clarke of Japan; Z. C. 
Taylor, W. E. Entzminger, and A. B. Deter of Brazil. All of 
these helped lay firm foundations in their chosen land of 
service. 

In the 1870’s only one or two graduates per year went 
into foreign service. In 1881 there were three, and in 1884 
five Louisville alumni went abroad. 


In 1888, when the Student Volunteer Movement was 
getting under way, the inspiration of the movement was felt 
on the Seminary campus, and ten young men went into for- 
eign mission service. Eight Louisville alumni began mission- 
ary careers in 1893 and seven in 1898. 


It is interesting to note that in the years in which the 
larger numbers of Louisville alumni entered foreign service, 
the quality also was high. For example, in 1903 the eight 
names listed include S. M. Sowell, Franklin J. Fowler, and 
J. L. Hart, who pioneered in Argentina; W. B. Glass of China, 
and M. N. McCall of Cuba. In 1906 the nine alumni who 
entered foreign service include C. K. Dozier, founder of 
Seinan Gakuin, the Baptist college of Japan, J. H. Rowe, 
founder of the Baptist girls high school in Japan, Seinan Jo 
Gakuin, and J. W. Shephard, founder of Rio Baptist College, 
Brazil. In 1910 the unusually large number of eleven in- 
cluded such distinguished names as E. A. Jackson of Brazil, 
C. A. Leonard of China, and A. Scott Patterson of Africa. 


The number of Seminary alumni appointed for mission- 
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ary service was not dependent only upon the missionary 
spirit on the campus. It was conditioned to some degree by 
funds available. In 1914 George W. Sadler, Gordon Poteat, 
and other classmates approaching graduation, told by the 
Foreign Mission Board that there was no money available 
for their appointment, dramatically challenged church 
groups to “match our lives with your money.” Before the 
year was over, eight had been appointed. In 1932, at the 
bottom of the “depression,” J. E. Lingerfelt, refused appoint- 
ment by the Foreign Mission Board because of lack of funds, 
went independently to Brazil, worked in cooperation with 
the Baptist Mission in that country, and later was given 
regular appointment when money became available. 


Two memorial plaques prepared some years ago carry 
the names of 236 men who had gone from the Louisville 
campus to service overseas up to the year 1937. An unofficial 
count of men appointed since 1937 is 125, making a total of 
approximately 361 Southern Seminary alumni who have 
gone into foreign mission service during the first century of 
the school’s existence. It is to be noted that this does not 
include wives or single women who were enrolled in Semi- 
nary classes through the WMU Training School, as the 
Carver School of Missions and Social Work was known prior 
to 1953. If women were included, there is little doubt that 
the number should be more than doubled, meaning that well 
over 700 persons who have sat in Seminary classes have gone 
overseas to share what they have learned. 


As of Janury 1, 1959, there were 1,283 missionaries under 
appointment by the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Of these, approximately 222 were 
alumni of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, while 
287 had attended the WMU Training School or the Carver 
School of Missions and Social Work. This made a total of 
509 missionaries in active service in 1959 who had attended 
one or both of these Louisville institutions. This is approxi- 
mately 39% of the total active staff of the Foreign Mission 
Board. 


Whereas the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
was for many years the only source for trained personnel 
and the overwhelming majority of the missionaries of the 
Foreign Mission Board were from this institution, there now 
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are six seminaries. It is only natural that the percentage of 
the total foreign mission staff to be furnished by Southern 
Seminary will gradually decline, as the other newer semi- 
naries grow. With the rapid growth of Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary and the high level of missionary 
interest on that campus in recent years, the number of 
missionaries in service from each of these two largest 
schools is now approximately the same. If the rate of 
appointments which has prevailed over the past ten years 
continues, Southwestern will gradually forge ahead of 
Southern in the number of alumni in foreign mission service. 


Southern Seminary has given more than personnel to 
foreign mission fields. It has in a very real sense projected 
itself as a corporate being into many parts of the world. It 
has reproduced itself in theological seminaries established 
by its alumni. One can find “little Louisvilles” scattered 
around the world, with theological curricula largely pat- 
terned after the curriculum of Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and teaching staffs on which Louisville men play 
a significant part. 

In Rio de Janeiro the South Brazil Seminary has re- 
cently seen the resignation of Dr. A. R. Crabtree as presi- 
dent, after he had served as professor of Old Testament for 
nearly 40 years and president for the last 14 years. He was 
succeeded by another Louisville alumnus, Dr. A. Ben Oliver, 
who took up the duties of presidency, while Dr. Page Kelley 
assumed the teaching of Old Testament. Alumnus W. E. 
Allen has for many years been teaching New Testament in 
this institution which serves all of South Brazil. 


At Recife, in North Brazil, Dr. John Mein served for 
many years as president, to be succeeded by his son, David 
Mein, both Louisville alumni. On an adjacent campus the 
WMU Training School of Brazil has Miss Martha Hairston 
as director, assisted by Merna Jean Hocum, both graduates 
of the Carver School. 


In Equatorial Brazil the process is being started all over 
again, with alumnus Tom Halsell serving as principal of the 
newly established seminary at Belem, assisted by Vance 
Vernon, another Louisville man, and Harold Schaly, a 
Louisville-trained Brazilian national. There is no doubt that 
in the land of the Southern Cross, Southern Seminary is 
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having an important hand in shaping the lives of its future 
Baptist leaders. 

In Buenos Aires W. L. Cooper serves as president of the 
International Baptist Theological Seminary, serving Spanish- 
speaking countries of the southern part of South America. 

i Until recently he has been ably assisted by Hugo Culpepper, 
who comes now to teach at Southern Seminary. Jack Glaze 
and S. H. Cockburn remain to give a Louisville atmosphere 
to this southernmost theological seminary in the western 

| hemisphere. 


At Santiago, Chile, the Baptist seminary has as its presi- 
dent, Sr. Honorio Espinoza, Chilean national trained in 
Louisville, who is assisted by H. C. McConnell, alumnus and 
former visiting professor at Southern. 


| A fairly new seminary at Cali, Colombia, recruited most 
of its professors from other seminaries, but Miss Crea 

Ridenour, graduate of the Carver School, teaches music and 
religious education. 


The veteran of the faculty of the Japan Theological 
Seminary, related Seinan Gakuin Baptist University in 
Fukuoka, Japan, is Dr. Maxfield Garrott. He was ably 
assisted during formative years of the school by George 
Hays and Luther Copeland, both of whom have recently 
taken up other duties, while Robert Culpepper and Tucker 
Calloway have gone to strengthen the faculty. All of these 
missionaries are happy to work under the direction of an 
able Japanese president, Sadamo Kawano, who likewise 
received his training at Louisville. 


Another Louisville-trained national, Leon Chow from 
} China is teaching New Testament at the thriving Baptist 
seminary in Taipei, Formosa, with his associate, Carl 
Hunker, ready at any time to reminisce about Louisville 
days. 
In Bangkok, Thailand, alumnus Glenn Morris gives 
leadership to a small new seminary designed to prepare both 
Chinese and Thai-speaking workers for one of Southern 
Baptists’ newest mission fields. 


At Baguio in the Philippines, a leading part in the 
establishment of a new Baptist seminary was played by 
Winston Crawley, who soon was required to take up duties 
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as secretary for the Orient,,leaving the new project in the 
hands of Frank Lide, James Foster, Bryant Hicks, and 
Howard Olive. 

In Ogbomosho, Nigeria, a small seminary which had 
its ups and downs through the years, having been directed 
for a time by alumnus George W. Sadler, was revived and 
placed upon firm foundations by Dr. J. C. Pool, who went 
out from Louisville in 1934 with the development of a 
Nigerian Baptist seminary as his specific directive from the 
Foreign Mission Board. He has received able assistance from 
other Louisville graduates including McKinley Gilliland, 
W. L. Jester, J. Edward Humphrey, Pat Hill, and Thomas O. 
High. In 1947 the Nigerian Baptist Theological Seminary 
became affiliated with the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and in 1950 the first full graduates received the 
Th.B. degree, with diplomas signed by both Dr. Ellis Fuller 
of Louisville and Dr. J. C. Pool of Ogbomosho. This affiliate 
relationship has done much to strengthen the Nigerian semi- 
nary, and a recent survey by an interdenominational group 
termed the Baptist seminary in Ogbomosho the strongest 
theological institution on the African continent. 

At Kumasi, Ghana, a pastors school recently begun by 
William A. Poe does not yet aspire to be called a theological 
seminary, but is undoubtedly destined to develop in that 
direction. Mr. Poe, now on furlough, is being relieved by 
another Louisville alumnus, William E. Arnold. 

The small new seminary at Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, 
founded and staffed by two Southwestern alumni, has re- 
cently welcomed Louisville-trained Hugh McKinley to its 
staff. 

At Rivoli, Italy, the only two missionaries teaching at 
the Italian Baptist Seminary are Ben R. Lawton and Albert 
Craighead, both from Louisville. In Rome, Virginia Wingo, 
formerly of the faculty of the WMU Training School is 
assisted by Grace Tyler in the training of young women for 
church-related positions in Italy. 

In Barcelona, Spain, missionary Roy W. Wyatt serves 
as president of the Baptist seminary, assisted by Russell 
Hilliard of Southeastern, and Gerald McNeely of Southern 
Seminary. 


The international Baptist theological seminary, designed 


oe 


2 
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to serve all of Europe, was founded at Ruschlikon-Zurich, 
Switzerland, by George W. Sadler ten years ago. He was 
soon succeeded in the presidency by Norwegian-born, Louis- 
ville-trained Josef Nordenhaug, who proceeded to build a 
strong faculty for this strategic institution. Until the recent 
addition of Pat Clendinning, a Southwestern graduate, as 
professor of religious education, Ruschlikon had an all- 
Louisville faculty, including J. D. Hughey, John D. W. Watts, 
John Allen Moore, and Thomas McCollough. These men are 
willing at any time to compare the curriculum and the 
standards of teaching which they have established at Rusch- 
likon with those maintained at Louisville. Theirs is frankly 
patterned after Southern Seminary, with definite adapta- 
tions to the needs of Europe. 

Whatever the future may hold—and it is reasonable to 
expect that theological instruction in these many seminaries 
around the world will increasingly be influenced both by 
their own distinctive national and cultural milieu and by 
the growing influence of missionaries trained in other insti- 
tutions—during its first century, Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary undoubtedly exerted a formative influence 
over theological education in most of the areas in which 
Southern Baptists have carried on foreign mission work. 

But it would be a mistake to assume that the primary 
influence of the Seminary on foreign mission fields has been 
exerted at the point of theological education. As a matter 
of fact, seminary work has until fairly recent years been 
neglected and is only beginning to come into its own. Direct 
evangelism and field missions in various forms have re- 
ceived greater attention, both from Louisville men and from 
those trained in other institutions. The shallow dictum, “Go 
to Louisville for scholarship, but elsewhere for evangelism,” 
has been disproved again and again, both at home and 
abroad. A trip around the world today to visit Southern 
Baptist mission fields would reveal Louisville alumni at 
work in a vast variety of occupations, many of them defi- 
nitely related to pioneer evangelism. 

In Israel one would find Dr. Robert L. Lindsey, speaking 
Hebrew more fluently than most Israelis, capable of teach- 
ing Biblical archaeology in any institution in the world, 
unattached to a theological seminary because there have not 
been sufficient converts and candidates for the ministry in 
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the tough little country of Israel to justify the establishment 
of a school. “Bob” is plugging patiently away at the most 
basic and difficult kind of personal evangelism, matching 
wits in apologetic debate with skeptical and disillusioned 
young Jews from all over the world who are seeking some 
meaning for life and some mission for their vigorous young 
nation beyond that which is afforded by the Zionist ideal. 

In Italy one would find Dewey Moore serving as treas- 
urer of the Italian Baptist Mission and advisor to the Italian 
Baptist Convention, patiently dealing with pastoral prob- 
lems and seeking to guide the growing young convention in 
its own home mission activities. In Japan one would find the 
most effective evangelist on the mission staff Edwin B. 
Dozier, speaking the Japanese language with fluent ease, in 
constant demand for special services in the churches of the 
Japan Baptist Convention. 

In Nigeria one might see Wilfred Congdon bent over his 
drawing board, perfecting architect’s drawings for a new 
Baptist church, then driving out to a bush village to give 
supervision to the construction work. To that same bush 
village Neville Claxon may go to teach a study course and 
strengthen the Training Union organization. Dr. I. N. Pat- 
terson, Louisville alumnus serving as executive secretary 
for the Nigerian Baptist Mission, if asked to give an out- 
standing example of a successful field missionary, might 
well point to John S. McGee, beloved of his African brethren, 
living close to the people, and well deserving the title 
“Bishop of Igede.” 

The days of pioneering are not past, and recent Louis- 
ville graduates have shared in grass roots mission enter- 
prises. Sidney Goldfinch pioneered in Paraguay. Oz J. Quick 
was the first ordained man to follow the masses of refugees 
from China to the island of Taiwan and begin the Southern 
Baptist program which is today one of the fastest growing 
projects in the world. Loyd Moon, Vance Vernon, Glendon 
Grober, and Tom Halsell all know what it is to go on month- 
long treks up the Amazon by motor launch and seek to 
penetrate what is perhaps the vastest undeveloped area on 
the earth’s surface with the Gospel. The team of three 
couples from Nigeria recently selected to pioneer a new 
Southern Baptist project in East Africa included two Louis- 
ville men, Davis Saunders and Dr. Jack Walker. 
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Much more difficult to assay, but nonetheless of tre- 
mendous significance, has been the contribution of the 
Southern Baptist Seminary through the host of pastors, 
education directors, home missionaries, and denominational 
servants in many places of responsibility who have gone to 
serve somewhere within the national boundaries of the Con- 
vention. Given a world vision in mission classes, Missionary 
Day programs, and personal fellowship with nationals from 
many lands, furloughed missionaries, and missionary candi- 
dates, they serve in this country with the consciousness that 
they are a definite part of a world fellowship, made the more 
vital by personal acquaintance with many whom they came 
to know in Seminary days. The fact that a roll call of Louis- 
ville alumni in overseas service, such as we have partially 
employed, brings definite faces to one’s mind and strongly 
personalizes work being done in many parts of the world, 
is of incalculable significance. More significant still is the 
fact that Southern Seminary alumni, while feeling a natural 
kinship of spirit and warmth of fellowship with those who 
name the same Alma Mater, have been taught to rise above 
narrow partisan interests, to recognize worth wherever it 
is found, to put aside personal considerations and to work in 
full cooperation with any and all who are dedicated to the 
same ends. Louisville alumni around the world constitute 
a happy fellowship, but not a clannish clique. They have 
breathed the air of liberal evangelical learning; they have 
learned the ways of understanding and fellowship; they 
have penetrated the shell of shallow fundamentalism to 
discover the rich kernel of biblical truth; they have become 
so sure of the Gospel and of genuine Baptist distinctives that 
they can freely examine alien ideas and have fellowship 
with those with whom they differ, without fear of a loss of 
faith. If they have not insulated themselves from the atmos- 
phere of this place, they have been educated for world 
citizenship. 

In humility and gratitude we give thanks for the con- 
tributions which the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
has been able to make to the world out-reach of evangelical 
Christian faith and the establishment of the Baptist witness 
in many nations. As faithful sons of a worthy institution 
with a worldwide mission, let us dedicate ourselves to the 
widening task in the second century. 











A Consideration of the Place of Religion 


in Public Education 
BY SABIN P. LANDRY, JR. 


What is the place of religion in public education? This 
question reflects a major area of present concern for educa- 
tors both in church and state. Over the last quarter of a 
century, attempts to find an answer to this question have 
brought forth a number of proposals and experimental prac- 
tices, all of which have received varying degrees of accept- 
ance or rejection by one or another appraiser. But within 
the last decade, especially, this question of the place of reli- 
gion in public education has commanded new and intensive 
thought and effort on the part of educators, and not only of 
educators, but also of parents, public agencies and officials 
concerned with matters of public welfare, and well-known 
individuals from many walks of life. 


What has created this new arousal of interest in the 
problem is not entirely clear. Perhaps we are not far wrong 
when we attribute it in the main to cultural changes which 
have been evolving in the United States in recent times. 
World War II with its stress on technological production to 
supply a huge war machine and its stress on ideology as a 
crucial factor in morale has apparently played a significant 
role in the development of such concern. Also, the con- 
stantly trying aspects of the “cold war,” along with the 
present-day emphasis on material gains and physical com- 
forts as the most important goals of life have undoubtedly 
affected those who are sensitive to the moral and spiritual 
values which undergird our society. As a result, new effort 
has been exerted to discover new ways to make society, and 
especially its children, aware that more than faith in mili- 
tary strength and economic prosperity are necessary to in- 
sure the general satisfaction and well-being of the individual 
and a democratic nation. 


That there prevails in a substantial segment of our 


Inaugural address, March, 1959, as member of Seminary faculty. 
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population a real desire for the public schools to give more 
attention to the non-economic and non-material aspects of 
life and to seek more earnestly to develop moral and spirit- 
ual values in the children they teach seems cértain. But the 
problem, insofar as it involves religious instruction, is a com- 
plex one, and as past efforts have indicated, the solution is 
not to be determined easily. 


There is, for example, the matter of constitutional prin- 
ciples. On the one hand, we like to assure ourselves that we 
are devoted to “the separation of church and state;” but, on 
the other, large numbers of people among us feel that reli- 
gion is fundamental in life, and that some religious expres- 
sion in public education is wholesome and needed. How 
shall we reconcile these opposing ideas? 


Again, there is the matter of determining the best ap- 
proach to accomplish our aim. Assuming that the constitu- 
tional limitations can be satisfactorily observed, how shall 
we go about this task? For example, shall we adopt the 
released time method? Or, is the plan for teaching moral 
and spiritual values based on taking account of religion 
“fully and fairly whenever it occurs in the curriculum of 
the school itself” the best approach? 


Furthermore, how shall we deal with the problem of 
sectarianism, with providing curriculum materials, and with 
many other pertinent factors inherent in providing ade- 
quately for a consideration of religious matters by children 
in our public schools? 


These are only a few oi the problems one encounters 
when dealing with the matter of religion’s place in public 
education. There are many others as well. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that this presentation is not an attempt to 
solve all the problems which arise in a consideration of the 
subject. Rather, it is an endeavor to review some of the 
major issues which have been faced, to state some of the 
characteristic viewpoints which have been expressed, and to 
examine some of the many proposals which have been of- 
fered, and, in some cases, put into practice, in the hope that 
from such a study there may be drawn certain evaluative 
conclusions which may seem warranted in light of the pres- 
ent situation. 
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SHOULD RELIGION BE GIVEN A PLACE IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


Within the system of public education afforded in the 
United States, the principle of separation of church and state 
has found a firm and accepted place. Such principle, in fact, 
has been referred to as a “wall of separation,” on one side 
of which is the church and on the other the state. Yet, 
actualities demonstrate that such separation is not so com- 
plete as might be popularly believed. Bible reading and 
prayer to start the day in public schools are not only per- 
mitted in many states but are actually prescribed by law; 
the observance in school of religious occasions such as 
Christmas and Thanksgiving and others is widely, if not uni- 
formly, practiced; public transportation for the students of 
parochial as well as public schools is provided; and many 
other things are done which reveal that, in practice, dissocia- 
tion of public educational functions and religious observances 
is far from complete. It seems that long custom has made 
many such subventions unnoticeable and even approved by 
large segments of the public. 


Nevertheless, our federal Constitution contains a pro- 
vision requiring the separation of church and state. The 
First Amendment says, “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; ...” From this statement has arisen the 
doctrine of separation. But what does it mean? What did 
the founding fathers intend when they wrote this principle 
into the Constitution? Can and should religious instruction 
be divorced from education? 


On the one hand, there is the position taken by J. M. 
Dawson who was chairman of the Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs for the Baptists of the United States. This commit- 
tee was established in 1939 for the purpose of maintaining 
the Baptist witness of religious liberty and the separation 
of church and state. It is Dawson’s contention that the doc- 
trine of separation of church and state erects a wall so high 
that it is well nigh impossible to scale it, and that, therefore, 
all religious instruction should and must be excluded from 
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the conduct of public education. That Dawson has had, and 
does have, the support of many in this view is unquestioned.? 


On the other hand, there are certainly many others who 
think there was no intention by the founders of the Consti- 
tution to exclude religious instruction from public education 
and that the First Amendment only limits, but does not 
eliminate all such instruction from public education. More- 
over, these contend for religion’s place in education as not 
only desirable but even necessary. George A. Buttrick ex- 
presses not only his views but those of a substantial number 
of educators and others, as well, when he says: 


The founding fathers never intended that the 
state, including education, should be godless. On the 
contrary, they intended that all life should be godly. 
They saw that the church, becoming dominant, falls 
into coercions—such are the poisons of egocentrism 
—and they saw that the state, becoming dominant, 
starts inquisitions and persecutions of its own; 
therefore they decreed a wise separation of function 
wherein the inevitable tensions between church and 
state might be reduced. They saw also the dangers 
from compulsive sectarianism, and knew that the 
atheist’s conscience also must be honored. But in all 
this they never even remotely favored a godlessness.* 


Likewise, the National Council of Independent Schools, 
a professional body of school leaders, unrelated to any 
religious group, has declared: 


When the country was founded, it was written 
into law and established in custom that, while there 
was to be separation between the powers of the 
State and those of churches, and while each Ameri- 
can was to be protected from compulsory worship 
with any sect or creed, and while the right of any 
man to dissent according to his conscience was guar- 
anteed, the reliance on God and trust in Him, by any 
believer, were to be recognized and perpetuated. 
Thus the source of our ultimate security and unity is 
an understanding of man’s position in relation to 


1. See further on this position J. M. Dawson, America’s Way in 
Coo State, and Society (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953). 

(1948) See for example McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 US 203 

8). 

3. George A. Buttrick, Faith and Education (Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952), p. 102. 
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eternal reality and participation in the resources of 
faith. This is the spiritual heritage to which our 
children are entitled.* 


No one has done more to establish public schools on a 
sound basis than Horace Mann, generally referred to as the 
father of our American public school system. The system 
Mann set up in Massachusetts was so effective that it be- 
came a model for the public schools that rapidly developed 
in other states. From time to time Mann has been charged 
with beginning the trend of secularism in the public schools, 
and it is often suggested that he opposed religion in the 
schools and tried to exclude it therefrom. But the evidence 
indicates just the opposite. Following his selection as secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education in 1837, 
Mann found that there was a vast amount of “doctrinal re- 
ligion,” that is, sectarian religious instruction within the 
schools. He set out to rid the schools of sectarian control and 
instruction. But at the same time he hoped to discover what 
he called “the religion of heaven” which should be taught in 
the schools. He hoped that a body of commonly accepted 
religious beliefs might be taught in the schools, but his hope 
was never realized. That he did not intend that all religious 
instruction should be forbidden in the public schools is clear 
from his own words. In his annual report of 1847, Mann said: 


The use of the Bible in the schools is not ex- 
pressly enjoined by law, but beth its letter and its 
spirit are consonant with that use, and, as a matter 
of fact, I suppose there is not, at the present time, a 
single town in the commonwealth in whose schools 
it is not read.5 


In 1848, he further reported: 


Moral education is a primal necessity of social 
existence. The grand result in practical morals .. . 
can never be attained without religion, and no com- 
munity will ever be religious without religious edu- 
cation. . .. Had the Board required me to exclude 
either the Bible or religious instruction from the 
schools, I certainly should have given them the 
earliest opportunity to appoint my successor.® 


4, Quoted, Ibid., p. 103. 

5. Quoted from W. ‘Ss. Fleming, God in Our oy" phone (Pitts- 
burgh: The National Reform Association, 1942), p. 
6. Quoted loc. cit. 
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As years ago Mann expressly indicated his belief in the 
need for religious instruction in public education, so more 
recently many others have contended for some sort of 
religious instruction in connection with the conduct of pub- 
lic schools. It is interesting to note some of the reasons 
which have been advanced in support of such statements. 
Some have contended that to remove religious instruction 
entirely from the work of the public school is, in effect, to 
develop in pupils the idea that religion is not important and 
is even irrelevant to modern living. President Nicholas 
Butler, former head of Columbia University, expressing this 
viewpoint, said in his annual report for 1934: 

The separation of church and state is funda- 
mental in American political order, but so far as 
religious education is concerned, this principle has 
been so far departed from as to put the whole force 
and influence of the tax-supported schools on the 
side of one element in the community—that which 
is pagan and believes in no religion whatever.’ 

Others have pointed to the religious illiteracy of present- 
day school children, to the rising wave of crime among juve- 
niles, to the disintegration of the American home, and to 
other aspects of the current American scene as indicative 
of the need for the religious instruction of our school 
children. 


That the providing of religious instruction in connection 
with the conduct of public schools would thus eliminate 
these conditions involves more ambitious hopes for such a 
plan than is warranted from past history, both in this nation 
and in others. However, such statements do indicate a strong 
feeling on the part of many who constitute a significant ele- 
ment of our American society that some religious instruction 
in connection with the conduct of public schools is both 
needed and desirable. 


CAN RELIGION BE GIVEN A PLACE IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


Of paramount concern in any consideration of the place 
of religion in public education are the provisions of the 
United States Constitution and the interpretations given 


7. Nicholas Murray Butler, Bulletin of Information, Columbia 
University, 1934, p. 22. 
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those provisions by the Supreme Court of our land. We speak 
boldly of the “wall of separation between church and state,” 
but just exactly what has this been held to mean legally? 

The First Amendment to the United States Constitution, 
which became effective in 1791, put certain limits on the 
government of the United States but imposed no limits on 
the several states. Eighty years later, however, in 1868, the 
Fourteenth Amendment was added. The part of the Amend- 
ment pertinent to this discussion reads, “. . . nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” This Amendment, 
in effect, has been held to bring the states under the princi- 
ple stated in the First Amendment and to prohibit any state 
from exercising any power or to engage in any activity con- 
trary to the principles of the First Amendment. What the 
federal government cannot do under the First Amendment, 
the states cannot do either. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, during its one 
hundred sixty-seven years, has considered only ten cases 
involving the religious problems of publicly maintained 
schools. Of particular significance are two cases from 
among the ten which bear upon the matter of teaching reli- 
gion in the public schools. One of these, McCollum v. Board 
of Education, decided in 1948, was based upon these facts: 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum, “an avowed atheist,” the mother of a 
ten-year boy named Terry McCollum, objected to the reli- 
gious instruction of her son in a tax-supported school in 
Champaign, Illinois, on the grounds that the instruction was 
contrary to the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution. The instruction involved thirty-minute 
classes once a week, were voluntary, being available only 
when the parents of the child consented, and were provided 
to children from the fourth to the ninth grades of the public 
schools by accredited teachers approved by the superin- 
tendent of schools. All the expenses of the courses were 
borne entirely by the Champaign Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and pupils could attend classes of their own faith 


8. For a listing of these cases see note 10, page 39, of Nicholas 
C. Brown, editor, The Study of Religion in the Public Schools (Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1958). 
9. McCollum v. Board of Education, U. S. 203 (1948). 
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under Protestant teachers, Catholic priests, or a Jewish 
rabbi. The classes were conducted inside the public school 
buildings, and those not attending had their regular secular 
subjects supervised by the regular teachers'in rooms other 
than those used for religious instruction. 


After extensive deliberation, the court declared early in 
1948, in an eight to one decision, that the Champaign proce- 
dure was unconstitutional. Mr. Justice Black, writing the 
majority opinion, held that the facts 


. Showed the use of tax-supported property 
for religious instruction and the close cooperation 
between the school authorities and the religious 
council in promoting religious education. The opera- 
tion of the state’s compulsory education system thus 
assists and is integrated with the program of reli- 
gious instruction carried on by separate religious 
sects. Pupils compelled by law to go to school for 
secular education are released in part from their 
legal duty upon the condition that they attend the 
religious classes. This is beyond all question a utili- 
zation of the tax-established and tax-supported pub- 
lic school system to aid religious groups to spread 
their faith. And it falls squarely under the ban of 
the First Amendment (made applicable to the States 
by the Fourteenth). . . . 


In this case, the Supreme Court referring to the claims 
by counsel for the proponents of the plan, went on further 
to say in the dicta of the case: 


To hold that a state cannot consistently with 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments utilize its 
public school system to aid any or all religious faiths 
or sects in the dissemination of their doctrines and 
ideals does not, as counsel urge, manifest a govern- 
mental hostility to religion or religious teachings. 
A manifestation of such hostility would be at war 
with our national tradition as embodied in the First 
Amendment’s guaranty of the free exercise of reli- 
gion. For the First Amendment rests upon the pre- 
mise that both religion and government can best 
work to achieve their lofty aims if each is left free 
from the other within its respective sphere. Or, as 
we said in the Everson case, the First Amendment 
has erected a wall between Church and State which 
must be kept high and impregnable. 


10. Loc. cit. 
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not separation of Church and State. 


unconstitutional. 


of the court, these were the facts: 


310d. ws: 7. 
12. Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U. S. 306 (1952). 


Here not only are the state’s tax-supported pub- 
lic school buildings used for the dissemination of re- 
ligious doctrines. The State also affords sectarian 
groups an invaluable aid in that it helps to provide 
pupils for their religious classes through use of the 
state’s compulsory public school machinery. This is 


Following the decision handed down in the McCollum 
case, the status of religious instruction for pupils in the 
public schools was in an exceedingly uncertain situation. 
Some school systems which had inaugurated programs of 
religious instruction discontinued such programs as a result. 
However, it must be noted that despite the rather strong 
language of the court in 1948, the actual decision in the case 
did not rule upon the principle of released-time religious 
instruction as such, but only on the specific manner in which 
the principle found expression in the public school system 
in Champaign, Illinois. The decision did not ban all released- 
time programs nor the right of pupil excusal for religious 
purposes. What it did say was that the use of the public 
school system to aid in the teaching of sectarian religion was 


The second significant case bearing upon the matter of 
the religious instruction of public school pupils resulted in 
a decision of the Supreme Court in 1952. This case, Zorach 
v. Clauson,!? less well known than the McCollum case but 
equally if not more important, brought to issue the propriety 
under the Fourteenth Amendment of releasing children 
from New York public schools during normal hours of class- 
room work for instruction at various religious centers, while 
nonparticipating children were compelled to stay on the 
school premises engaged in secular studies. In the language 


New York City has a program which permits its 
public schools to release students during the school 
day so that they may leave the school buildings and 
school grounds and go to religious centers for reli- 
gious instruction or devotional exercises. A student 
is released on written request of his parents. Those 
not released stay in the classrooms. The churches 
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make weekly reports to the schools, sending a list 
of children who have been released from public 
school but who have not reported for religious in- 
struction.}° 


By a vote of six to three the court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the New York program. Mr. Justice Douglas, 
writing for the majority of six, distinguished the McCollum 
case from the Zorach case on the ground that in the McCol- 
lum case public school premises had been used for religious 
instruction. His opinion contains these words: 


We are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee the 
freedom to worship as one chooses. We make room 
for as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as the 
spiritual needs of man deem necessary. We sponsor 
an attitude on the part of government that shows no 
partiality to any one group and that lets each 
flourish according to the zeal of its adherents and 
the appeal of its dogma. When the state encourages 
religious instructions or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our 
traditions. For it then respects the religious nature 
of our people and accommodates the public service 
to their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution a requirement 
that the government show a callous indifference to 
religious groups. That would be preferring those 
who believe in no religion over those who do be- 
lieve. . . . The problem, like many problems in con- 
stitutional law, is one of degree... . 

In the McCollum case the classrooms were used 
for religious instruction and the force of the public 
school was used to promote that instruction. Here, 
as we have said, the public schools do no more than 
accommodate their schedules to a program of out- 
side religious instruction. We follow the McCollum 
Case. But we cannot expand it to cover the present 
released time program unless separation of Church 
and State means that public institutions can make 
no adjustments of their schedules to accommodate 
the religious needs of the people. We cannot read 
into the Bill of Rights such a philosophy of hostility 
to religion.1* 


13. Ibid., p. 306. 
14. Ibid., pp. 313-315. s 
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However, Justices Black, Frankfurter, and Jackson 
wrote dissenting opinions in the Zorach case, each finding 
no substantial difference between the McCollum case and 
the Zorach case. 


We must agree that the difference between the two 
cases does seem small. However, following the McCollum 
case in 1948, A. E. Sutherland, professor of Constitutional 
Law at Harvard, wrote: 


A phenomenon, fairly common in the law, is the 
announcement of a notable and drastic judgment, 
phrased in sweeping terms, followed after a little 
time by a series of qualifying opinions in later cases 
which shrink the original precedent to a much 
smaller size than its language would at first have 
indicated. A close examination of the McCollum 
case suggests that this process could perhaps again 
occur.}5 


This, in fact, is exactly the way the decision in the 
Zorach case must be seen, for that decision has in effect legiti- 
mated the substance of the Champaign plan, provided only 
that religious instruction be carried on in a place other than 
school property. 


It is also to be noted that a century ago Mr. Justice 
Holmes of the Supreme Court protested against 


... the use of the Fourteenth Amendment be- 
yond the absolute compulsion of its words to prevent 
the making of social experiments that an important 
part of the community desires, in the insulated 
chambers afforded by the several states even though 
the experiments may seem futile or even noxious to 
me and to those whose judgment I most respect.!6 


As pointed out by Professor Sutherland, 


Since McCollum, the United States Supreme 
Court seems to have gone some distance to make 
possible such experiments in religious education.” 


15. A. E. Sutherland, “Due Process and Disestablishment,” 62 
Harvard Law Review (1949), pp. 1306, 1343. 


16. Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312, (1921), p. 344. 


17. A. E. Sutherland, “Constitutions, Churches and Schools,” 
Religious Education, LI (January-February, 1956), 68. 
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SUGGESTED APPROACHES TO A SOLUTION 
OF THE PROBLEM 


With regard to the matter of providing religious instruc- 
tion in connection with the conduct of public schools, many 
plans have been suggested. It is our purpose now to examine 
some of those plans. 


First, there is the suggestion by J. M. O’Neill, an out- 
standing Catholic spokesman in the matter of religion and 
education, that religious communities wishing to include 
religious instruction in the education of their children should 
establish parochial schools in which such instruction could 
be given without violating the principle of church and state 
separation, and that such parochial schools be given aid, both 
financial and otherwise, by governmental agencies to pursue 
such educational activities. It is O’Neill’s position that the 
First Amendment does not prohibit equal aid to all religions, 
but forbids only “an establishment of religion,” and that aid 
to religion does not constitute an “establishment of reli- 
gion.”18 


This suggestion, however, seems clearly to be in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the First Amendment as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court in the Zorach case of 1952. In that 
case, the court approved as within constitutional limits the 
practice of the New York City schools on the grounds that 
to do otherwise “means that public institutions can make no 
adjustments of their schedules to accommodate the religious 
needs of the people.” O’Neill’s suggestion clearly goes be- 
yond such “accommodation” spoken of by the court.!® 


Second, the plan has been suggested that, to overcome 
legal and administrative difficulties presented by sectarian- 
ism within the public schools, the commonly shared beliefs 
of all churches be taught in the public school. Such a sug- 
gestion is made by Leo R. Ward, professor of Philosophy at 
Notre Dame University, in these words: 


18. J. M. O’Neill, Religion and Education under the Constitution 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp. xm, 134, 205, 338. 

19. For a further evaluation of O’Neill’s position see C. H. Moehl- 
man, The Wall of Separation between Church and State (Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1951), pp. 54-56. 
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. .. the “common core” idea, though it is less 
than can be done in church-related schools, could be 
used at once and should be used at once in all 
schools on all levels. Take the common core among 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants. It contains the 
basic doctrine of one God the Creator and Father of 
all and consequently the doctrine of universal broth- 
erhood, and kind of this-world plus an over-world 
belief in democracy and the rights and freedoms and 
sacredness of human persons and groups. We are 
“made to know and love and serve God.” This fun- 
damental idea, orientating us radically and to great 
things, would be strange perhaps to few Jews, to 
few if any Protestants, and to no Catholics. Why 
then should schools not teach that these basic doc- 
trines are both basic and common?” 


This proposal, of course, is aimed at finding a nonsec- 
tarian basis for religious indoctrination. But should such be 
possible, it is inconceivable that the result would be other 
than a watering-down of the many faiths to the point where 
common essentials appear. This might easily lead to a new 
sect—a public school sect—which would take its place along- 
side the existing faiths and compete with them. As Harner 
has pointed out, “the great religious bodies in America hold 
their respective faiths too seriously to admit of such a pro- 
cedure on the part of the public schools.”2! Furthermore, not 
only are there many persons who are outside the churches 
and synagogues, but also there are those who are actively 
opposed to their teachings. Shall we attempt to indoctrinate 
them as well? 


Third, there has been offered the suggestion that moral 
and spiritual values be taught in the public schools. As 
defined by the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association which has proposed this plan, 
moral and spiritual values mean “those values which, when 
applied in human behavior, exalt and refine life and bring 
it into accord with the standards of conduct that are ap- 
proved in our democratic culture.” Such a plan presupposes 
that there is a generally accepted body of values “which the 


Leo R. Ward, “Things to Be Done,” Religious Education, LI 
Fe ssghohy 1956), 250-251. 
21. Nevin C. Harner, The Relation of Religion to Public Education 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1947), p. 116. 
22. National Education Association, Moral and Spiritual Values 
1981), — Schools (Washington: National Education Association, 
» Pp. 3. 
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American people tend to use as a compass for finding their 
way through political, social, economic, and personal 
issues.”23 Proposers of this plan point to the religious nature 
of such teaching in their contention that although these 
values which might be taught are not couched in terms of 
rituals or other religious forms, the major religious groups 
can discover in their Bibles and creeds many statements 
which support them. 


There is no question that this plan would avoid any 
church-state conflict, for the element of religion it contains 
is so weak as to be hardly perceptible. But the fact that it 
is so weak in its expression of religion is the very thing 
which makes it unacceptable to most religious educators 
and church leaders. In characterizing and evaluating this 
plan, Nevin Harner points out that such an approach takes 
the familiar line of advocating that, 


. if the public schools cannot teach religion, 
they can at least engage in character education. Let 
them revamp their goals and their curriculum .. . 
in such a way as to make their supreme aim the 
cultivation of character. . . . Then they will at least 
be advancing the practical substance of religion, 
even if they cannot sound its metaphysical over- 
tones. But this gives the case away. It is precisely 
the metaphysical overtones which we want. They are 
not some harmless extra, which can be retained or 
discarded at will, but the very heart of the matter. 
A flat, one-dimensional character education, which 
never dares to mention the will of God as the final 
source and resource of all attempts at ethical living, 
is like the play of Hamlet without Hamlet.* 


It might further be noted that such an approach does 
not provide either for dealing adequately with the whole of 
religion as it has existed and does exist in historical and 
cultural perspectives, or for the understanding and inculca- 
tion of religious faith and commitment as found in the Bible. 
That such character building efforts should be included in 
the work of our public schools is desirable beyond question, 
but they would scarcely be deemed adequate religious in- 


23: bids: 2: 47. 
24. Ibid., p. 18. 
25. Harner, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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struction by most churches which consider a more positive 
and definite religious orientation essential for the develop- 
ment of Christian character. 

Fourth, there is the suggestion that the task be ap- 
proached through the program of weekday religious educa- 
tion, in which weekday church schools are conducted on the 
basis of released time. By definition, “a weekday church 
school is a school set up by the churches in co-operation or 
individually, in which the attending pupils are excused from 
the public school at the written request of parents, to go to 
a church or other building to receive religious education.” 

Since 1913, when the first effective organization of a 
weekday church school was realized in Gary, Indiana, the 
program of weekday religious education has found increas- 
ing favor and has expanded moderately but, at the same 
time, steadily. On many occasions, both leading school ad- 
ministrators and teachers have expressed themselves as fa- 
vorable to the plan of released time for religious education. 
For example, a report published by the National Education 
Association’s Research Division in 1949 showed the results 
of a survey made of weekday religious education programs 
conducted on released time. Some 708 school systems, in 
each of which there was some kind of formal weekday reli- 
gious education program in operation, were contacted. One 
of the purposes of the survey was to determine the attitude 
of the majority of any particular school system’s teaching 
staff toward the weekday church school. Five-sixths of the 
school systems contacted replied to the question concerning 
the attitude of the teaching staff, and in these replies eighty- 
two percent indicated that the teaching staff was favorable 
toward the religious education program and only eighteen 
percent unfavorable.?’ 

As for growth, conservative estimates made in 1956 
placed the number of communities with some kind of week- 
day work at over three thousand, in forty-five states, with 
an enrollment of approximately three million children. In 


26. Quoted from E. L. Shaver, The Weekday Church School 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1956), p. 2. 

27. National Education Association, The Status of Religious Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools (Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1949), p. 12. See also J. L. Larson, “A Superintendent Looks 
at the Weekday School of Religion,” Religious Education, LI (Janu- 
ary-February, 1956), pp. 43-44. 
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New York, over 450,000 children were reported enrolled in 
weekday religious education programs. Virginia reported 
programs in three hundred forty-six localities, reaching 
ninety-eight percent of the eligible pupils. Minnesota was 
reported to have a total of five hundred communities offer- 
ing weekday work, with nine of the systems holding classes 
for as many as three hours a week, and fifteen two hours a 
week. All the more significant becomes the growth trend 
when it is observed that no one is really “promoting” the 
establishment of new weekday schools. As McKibben 
points out: 


They are organized uniformly by interested and 
aroused parents and churchmen in local churches 
and communities. National, state and local councils, 
as well as denominational officers, serve merely to 
guide and standardize the movement, seeking to re- 
strain communities from launching programs until 
adequate preparation has been made.” 


Many advantages are claimed for such a program, but 
these seem to have the most merit: First, the weekday 
church school allows for the inclusion of the positive teach- 
ing of religion and the Bible in the child’s everyday educa- 
tion, which cannot be done in the public school. Second, 
Christian teaching which emphasizes personal commitment 
and church membership, not possible in public education, 
can be carried on with freedom. Third, released time educa- 
tion raises the quality of religious instruction to the level of 
the public school. Fourth, such teaching in the weekday 
church school gives both motivation and content for the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values in the public school. 
Fifth, the nature of the weekday church school in its organi- 
zation and pattern makes it possible to reach a high propor- 
tion of children unrelated to any church and to bring them 
in contact with the churches of the community. Sixth, even 
with only one hour per week allotted, this is still about 
double the time afforded for the teaching of the lesson in the 
usual Sunday school schedule. 


Upon investigation, various patterns are to be found in 


28. Frank M. McKibben, Editor, Report and Interpretation of the 
First National Conference on Weekday Religious Education (New 
York: er Gepnett of Churches in the U.S.A., 1956), pp. 3-4. 

29. Ibid., p. 4. 
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the provisions for weekday religious instruction of children 
in different communities. Generally, however, they follow 
three major types. First, there is the school operated inde- 
pendently by a church with no relationship to other week- 
day church schools operated by other churches in the com- 
munity. Second, there is the weekday church school operated 
on the basis of the first type, except in the matter of partici- 
pation in an over-all committee of representatives from all * 
the weekday church schools for such purposes as dealing with 
the public school, planning common publicity and promotion, 
arranging for pupil excusal and class schedules, and han- 
dling other matters of common interest and concern. Third 
is the type known as “the co-operating or community week- 
day church school.” As Shaver points out, 


In this type the Protestant and other religious 
groups which may care to do so, organize a single 
weekday church school system, operating its several 
schools or centers without regard to denominational 
lines, selecting teachers in like manner, choosing a 
curriculum to be used throughout the system, and 
housing the classes in the church or other building 
which is found most suitable.*° 


As has been said, many leaders from both church and 
school have expressed favor toward the plan of weekday 
religious education. However, not all have been favorable. 
Some dissident voices have been raised in opposition, and 
some of the more important aspects of this opposition are 
dealt with here. The program is opposed because it is 
claimed it threatens the independent character of the public 
school in that it permits the state to accomplish by indirec- 
tion what it cannot do directly—provide governmental con- 
straint in support of religion.*! As to this contention, the 
Supreme Court has indicated that it found little evidence of 
governmental constraint in the plan as pursued in New York 
City. As the court pointed out, cooperation is not only pos- 
sible but to be encouraged, and cooperation is not constraint. 
The program of weekday religious education is a program 
of the church, or churches, for which no responsibility rests 
upon the public schools, and for which there is required of 


30. Shaver, op. cit., p. 3. 
31. The American Jewish Committee, “Religion in Public Edu- 
cation,” Religious Education, L (July-August, 1955), p. 235. 
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the schools only an adjustment in their schedules. Pupils are 
excused on the same basis as those who are excused from 
classes to engage in other religious observances in their 
churches. 


Some feel that the program is a mechanism for divisive- 
ness in that it encourages sectarian pressures and leads to 
embarrassment of non-participating children.*? But it might 
be said in answer that, in the very fact of denominations, 
divisiveness exists in our society and is unavoidable. Cer- 
tainly there is no threat in the program of sectarian control 
over the public school. No tax money is used for sectarian 
purposes, and there is involved no official discrimination for 
or against any religious group. As Harner contends, “a per- 
son ... who believes in religious freedom with all his might 
can support weekday religious education with a clear con- 
science.” 


Others contend that the program disrupts the normal 
school program because classroom activities for non-partici- 
pating children generally remain static during the released 
time period.*3 However, it might be observed that to reject 
a program of weekday religious education for this reason 
would, in effect, “be preferring those who believe in no reli- 
gion over those who do believe.”%4 


Perhaps the most valid criticism of the weekday church 
school program is that it does not take hold of the basic 
issue of making general education itself religious.* It is said 
that instead it merely adds one or two hours each week of 
religious instruction to the regular instructional hours of the 
public schools which are non-religious. The contention here 
is that the more weekday religious education on released 
time succeeds, the longer we may evade the issue of making 
general education religious. Yet, while this may be true, 
let it be said that to make general education religious is not 
the purpose of the weekday church school. The additional 
instruction provided is a program of the churches, not the 
state. There are certain things the public school may do in 


32. Loc. cit. 

33. Loc. cit. 

34. Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U. S. 306 (1952), p. 313. 

35. Nevin C. Harner, Religion’s Place in General Education 
(Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1949), p. 51. 
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this area, and we shall consider one such proposal next, but 
weekday religious education as it has developed is a program 
of the churches, not of the state. It is difficult to see how 
such a program can serve to hinder seriously any efforts on 
the part of the public schools themselves to provide religious 
instruction in ways which are consistent with the limitations 
of the United States Constitution and with community 
desires. The program of weekday religious education fits 
easily into a “both-and” approach, and need not be thought 
of in any sense as one aspect of an “either-or” approach. 


As is apparent from the foregoing discussion, more space 
has been given to a treatment of the program of weekday 
religious education than to other suggested plans. The 
reason for this is that such a plan seems to offer perhaps the 
best approach for achieving what most churches mean when 
they speak of the religious education of children and youth 
and also permits the churches to plan and conduct their own 
programs in accordance with their own convictions. 


We turn now to consider one final suggestion, that pro- 
posed by the American Council on Education, which con- 
tends “for including in the public school program, for objec- 
tive study, religious subject matter wherever it is intrin- 
sically related to a given school discipline.”** As is pointed 
out by F. E. Johnson, chairman of the Committee on Reli- 
gion and Education of the American Council on Education, 
in this plan the program would be implemented in this way: 


This would mean that the study of literature 
should take in our religious classics; the study of 
history should include the religious aspects of the 
period studied; the social studies program should 
provide for visitation and observation of religious 
institutions as well as those related to business, in- 
dustry, and social welfare; and so on.*" 


Further, Johnson says, it is erroneous to assume that 
such a plan is a disparagement of the secular as such. Rather, 
he states, 


36. Nicholas C. Brown, Editor, The Study of Religion in the 
— Schools (Washington: American Council on Education, 1958), 
p. 6. 


37. Loc. cit. 
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Our primary concern is to oppose the artificial 
separation of the sacred and the secular—the set- 
ting-apart of religion from the common life. The 
cultural evil against which we have protested is the 
nonrelevance of spiritual ideals and sanctions to 
everyday life, whether in business, politics, or edu- 
cation.*8 
Thus, the plan as proposed is not an attempt to indoc- 

trinate, but rather to try to make pupils in the public schools 
familiar with religion as empirical fact. As such, it takes 
into account the fact of religion and provides for the factual 
teaching of it, in keeping with the belief that religion can, 
and should, be studied in the same way as the economic and 
political institutions and principles of our country. 

That this plan has received much support is unques- 
tioned. In evaluating it, several observations might be made. 
In the first place, there has been-no serious claim that the 
plan would infringe on the limitations of the United States 
Constitution. To teach that the churches had much part in 
the origin and meaning of religious freedom, that our nation 
abounds in religious sects, that it is the genius of American 
democracy to welcome and respect religious diversity, that 
religious motivations have produced much fine literature, 
art, and music, and to teach other similar factual material 
dealing with the existence of religion in our culture in no 
sense violates the Constitution. 

In the second place, it is recognized that much in the 
way of teacher training would be necessary to prepare teach- 
ers to engage in such teaching. But that such could be done 
seems certain. Right now, many teacher training institutions 
are concerned with providing just such training. 

In the third place, the question of the right of the indi- 
vidual who disavows any religious belief and holds to atheis- 
tic views has been raised. Yet it seems clear that there 
would be involved no violation of his rights in teaching the 
fact of religion as a cultural and historical reality and influ- 
ence. We would not hesitate to teach the beliefs and policies 
of the Republican party to the child of a Democrat for fear 
that we might violate his rights. In the same way, we should 
not hesitate to teach that religion has meant, and does mean, 
much to many people because there are those who think it 
should not. 


38. Ibid., p. 8. 
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In light of all that has been written and spoken con- 
cerning this plan, it seems to offer an approach which could 
find ready acceptance on the part of a large segment of our 
population and it serves to provide the public school with an 
opportunity to treat religion both in its historical and 
cultural aspects, though most churches would view it as 
incomplete for not providing, as of course it cannot do, for 
doctrinal aspects or commitments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Much has been written concerning religion’s place in 
public education and a great deal more about the more ex- 
tensive subject of church and state relations. Because of 
the brevity of time, much of importance has had to be 
omitted from the foregoing consideration of the problem of 
religion in public education. Many significant arguments 
and criticisms have been offered both for and against nearly 
every position which has been outlined in this treatment, 
most of them variations of those which have been expressed, 
but all could not be included. Those familiar with the sub- 
ject will recognize at once that much selectivity of materials 
has, of necessity, resulted. Care has been exercised, how- 
ever, in an effort to choose and relate to the consideration 
of the subject those expressions which appeared to be char- 
acteristic, which seemed to bear with some significance on 
the matter under treatment, and which promised some prac- 
tical approaches toward a solution of this very vital and 
pressing problem. 


As a result of this study, these conclusions are sug- 
gested: 


First, there seems to be ample evidence that at least a 
very substantial segment of our population desires the in- 
clusion of some type of religious education in connection 
with the conduct of the public schools. 


Second, in light of the Zorach case, Constitutional limita- 
tions have been made clear to the extent that some work- 
able plan for providing some type of religious education in 
connection with the conduct of the public schools can be 
devised and put into operation without danger that it will 
be declared unconstitutional. 
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Third, the most widely adopted plan and that which 
seems to afford churches the best opportunity of participa- 
tion without compromise of their doctrinal positions and 
denominational prerogatives is the weekday religious edu- 
cation plan which operates through the utilization of the 
weekday church school. 

Fourth, the plan for including the objective study of 
religious subject matter wherever it is intrinsically related 
to a given school discipline offers the most feasible approach 
suggested for making all of education in the public schools 
religious in the broader sense of that word. 

Two final words need to be said before the consideration 
of this subject is brought to an end. One is a caution and the 
other a firm conviction. Let those who would explore the 
possibility of establishing any type of weekday religious 
education or a similar program in their communities investi- 
gate very carefully the state laws which are applicable. 
These often determine what may or may not be done in any 
particular situation. 

As for the conviction, it is one shared by all of us, I am 
sure. That is the belief that the primary responsibility for 
the religious education of children must always be met by 
the family and the church. No plan, however acceptable or 
seemingly effectual, can alter or diminish that responsibility. 
Plans which may implement and supplement what the 
family and the churches are doing, and will do, may be 
found; but none will ever be found to substitute for family 
and church efforts in religiously educating children. 











Che Authority of the Bible 


BY WAYNE E. WARD 


“By what authority doest thou these things? and who 
gave thee this authority to do these things?”! (Mark 11:28 
AV). This question which the chief priests and scribes asked 
Jesus is still a basic question confronting the Christian 
world. Addressed to us as Baptists it may mean, “Why do 
you insist upon immersing people for baptism, when the vast 
majority of Christians think it is not necessary at all?” Or, 
even more important, “How can you Baptists dare to teach 
that the individual soul is competent to deal directly with 
God in personal repentance and faith, when large segments 
of Christianity are sure that salvation can be dispensed only 
by the proper channels of church authority?”* The Baptist 
challenge to such authority is not considered merely auda- 
cious; it is, from that viewpoint, considered to be downright 
heretical! The penalty for this sin is a serious one: both the 
heretic and his convert are in danger of eternal fire.* 


By what authority do Baptists baptize believers only, 
when the majority of Christendom “baptizes” infants?5 Or 
why do Baptists adhere to the principle of congregational 
government when millions of people maintain that it is 
impossible even to have a church without a duly ordained 
bishop?* By what right does a young man announce that he is 
called to “preach the gospel” and proceed to fulfill that call- 


(Inaugural Address, as professor in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered March 18, 1959.) 


1. Authorized Version. With only two or three exceptions the 
scripture quotations are from the Revised Standard Version, 1952, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

2. See Oscar Cullman, Baptism in the New Testament, especially 
pages 7-8. Cf. Karl Barth, The Teaching of the Church regarding 
Baptism, pp. 10 ff. 

3. Cf. Stanley I. Stuber, Primer on Roman Catholicism for Prot- 
estants, pp. 183 ff. and C. Anderson Scott, Romanism and the Gospel, 
pp. 181-194, entitled “The Authority of the Church.” 

4. See Abbot Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., “Death and Judgement”, in 
George D. Smith, The Teaching of the Catholic Church, Vol II, pp. 
1101 ff. 

5. Cullmann, op. cit. 


6. The classic statement of this point of view is found in the 
important collection of articles edited by K. E. Kirk, Bishop of 
Oxford, The Apostolic Ministry. 
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ing when he has not been anointed in the succession of 
bishops or inducted into holy orders according to canon law? 
These are serious matters, involving eternal life and death; 
we should have a good and sufficient reason for teaching and 
practicing the Christian faith as we do. 


You have heard the typical answer to all these questions: 
“We do this because the Bible teaches it!” But is it really 
so simple as this? All Christian groups are convinced that 
they have biblical authority for their beliefs and practices. 
Some even maintain that only they have a right to say what 
the Bible teaches; if you want to know what the Bible 
teaches, ask them. You have no right to interpret the Scrip- 
tures for yourself; their particular group is made the sole 
custodian and interpreter of Scripture.? The problem, then, 
is not a simple one; and its complexity is matched by its 
importance. Surely it deserves a few minutes of the most 
rigorous thinking of which we are capable. 

The supreme authority in any religion is the god of that 
religion—whether he be person or principle. If there is an 
authority higher than the god of a particular religion, it is 
obvious that this Authority would actually be God, the Ulti- 
mate Concern of all its devotees. Jehovah God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the Supreme Authority for all 
Christians. On this there is general agreement.? And, echo- 
ing the Dominical words, Christians agree that “all authority 
has been given unto Christ, in heaven and on earth” (Matt. 
28:18). If the Lord should stand before us visibly, in his 
resurrected body, any true disciple who was convinced of 
his identity would follow his every bidding. Surely no Chris- 
tian would argue, “But our pastor says do this” or “Our 
denominational literature teaches us to do this another way.” 
No, for the Christian disciple, the word of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, unmistakably given, would be absolutely authori- 
tative. Now we have sharpened the question to the point 
which will concern us for the remainder of this paper: how 
does the Lord Jesus Christ exercise his authority in the 


7. George D. Smith, op. cit., pp. 27 ff., the chapter entitled, ‘“‘The 
Church and the Object of Faith.” 

8. For an analysis of ‘Ultimate Concern” as a formal criterion of 
every theology, see Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol I., pp. 11 ff. 

9. Trace the opening articles on “God” in Philip Schaff. The 
on -a Christendom, as they are developed in each of the histori- 
cal creeds. 
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Christian community? This is the heart of the matter. Jesus 
Christ is our authority; but exactly how do we know what 
he would have us do? 


During more than 1900 years of Christian history, there 
have been many answers to this question. But it is possible 
to classify these answers in a few coherent groups. John 
Whale, in his slight volume on Christian Doctrine, has at- 
tempted to do this by showing that the answers “fall, in the 
main, into three great and distinctive types”: 


The first type emphasizes the authority of the 
Church, a visible, hierarchial institution, which is 
the divinely commissioned vehicle and guarantee of 
the truth and grace of the Gospel. Such ecclesias- 
ticism becomes nakedly explicit in the unyielding 
Latin dictum that there is no salvation outside the 
Church. The Roman Church, indeed, provides the 
classic form of this deification of the traditional 
institution, its ruler claiming to be God’s Vicar upon 
earth.10 


It should be pointed out here that while Rome is the 
classic example of the “authoritarian Church” in history, 
there is an almost infinite gradation of appeals to Church 
authority, from very high to very low, with most Christian 
groups appealing to Church authority in some measure." 
According to Whale, 


The second type emphasizes the sole authority 
of the Bible, and here historic Protestantism pro- 
vides the classic example. The Westminster Confes- 
sion (i. 6) is typical of all the credal confessions of 
the Reformation in saying that “the whole counsel of 
God concerning all things necessary for His own 
glory, man’s salvation, faith and life, is either ex- 
pressly set down in Scripture or by good and neces- 
sary consequence may be deduced from Scripture: 
unto which nothing at any time is to be added, 
whether by new revelations of the Spirit or tradi- 
tions of men.” But within Protestantism, too, an ex- 
cessive logic has sometimes played havoc with this 


10. J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine, p. 14. 

11. Schaff, op. cit., traces the doctrinal formulations in the 
setting of the institutional church. Note especially, Alan Richardson, 
An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, chapters 13 
and 14 on “The Apostolic and Priestly Ministry” and ‘Ministries 
within the Church”, pp. 291-336. Practically all Christian com- 
munions use church authority to some degree in doctrinal statements. 
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its constitutive principle; and the Bible, instead of 
being a living Word sounding out from God’s his- 
toric revelation in Hebrew nation and Christian 
Church, has sometimes become a literaily inerrant 
law-book. Calvin’s great principle, “scriptura duce 
et magistra”, could degenerate into a narrow bibli- 
cism in the hands of later Calvinism.!* 


Again it should be noted that all Christian groups appeal to 
the Bible, and even Rome does not exercise her authority 
over the “faithful” without including the words of Scrip- 
ture. While these contrasting authorities are not mutually 
exclusive, it is apparent that such a classification does indi- 
cate the emphasis given by a particular Christian group and 
also the authority to which that group makes its ultimate 
appeal. 


With less precision Whale attempts to describe a third 
kind of authority: 


The third type may be loosely described as mys- 
tical. Stressing the inwardness not only of religious 
but also of all true authority, its constitutive prin- 
ciple is the “Inner Light”. To quote the Quaker 
classic, Barclay’s Apology: “These divine inward 
revelations . . . are not to be subjected to the test 
either of the outward testimony of the Scriptures or 
of the natural reason of man... for this divine 
revelation and inward illumination is that which is 
evident and clear of itself’ (Prop. ii). Here the 
danger of an excessive subjectivism is obvious; when 
each man’s private fancies claim absolute authority 
in the name of direct, divine inspiration, the step 
from the Inner Light to the Outer Darkness is a 
small one. . . . You will remember Gibbon’s annihi- 
lating comment on the whirling dervishes of the 
desert: “they mistook the giddiness of the head for 
the illumination of the Spirit.’ 


Even this third principle of authority also makes its influ- 
ence felt upon the other two. The mysticism of Rome is a 
commonplace, and the emphasis upon personal faith and 
“inner testimony of the Holy Spirit” is well-known in 
Protestantism. 


12. Whale, op. cit., 15. 

13. Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 35 ff. 

14, Whale, op. cit., p. 16. 

15. See Rupert E. Davies, The Problem of Authority in the Con- 
tinental Reformers, especially pp. 141 ff. 
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Is not every Christian present in this gathering aware 
of the influence of each of these three authorities—Church, 
Bible, and Inner Experience—upon his own beliefs and 
actions? Many young Baptists have accepted almost their 
entire theology upon authority from a beloved pastor, or 
Sunday School teacher, or childhood church family. Even 
seminary professors sometimes hear young ministers ask, 
“What is our position on this, Professor?” Most Christians 
are not willing to pay the price of freedom, and struggle 
through the adventure of faith to a sound and coherent 
understanding of the Christian life. In a similar fashion, the 
Bible, or at least some little scriptural cliches from the Bible, 
has exerted a normative influence upon most of us. In like 
manner, what young man or woman in this assembly, called 
into Christian service and to this place of training, could 
begin to describe this experience without talking about the 
inner working of the Holy Spirit. Must we then leave the 
situation in a stalemate? Are there several authorities, 
mutually related and inter-dependent, competing with each 
other for the greatest area of influence in our lives? Must 
we be subject to first one and then to another authority, 
never being able to come to any final decision in the matter? 
Obviously, the Christian cannot have many authorities, even 
at the practical level, any more than he can have many gods! 
He will inevitably gravitate toward a single center of 
authority in practical Christian experience. That Christians 
have always done this is evident from Whale’s three classi- 
fications; there are recognizable historical realities in each 
of them. In fact, the whole point is that Christians gravitate 
toward one principle of authority which stands above all 
others. Truth is one, and competing authorities for truth 
cannot be tolerated; they will sometimes contradict, and 
truth cannot be thus divided. A man must choose the prin- 
ciple which he will follow. Let me show you the principle 
I have chosen, and why. 

One of these types of authority stands out above the 
other two and judges both of them in a way that it is never 
judged by either. John Knox may suppose “that the Bible 
did not create the church but was in fact an expression—the 
supreme literary expression—of the church’s life.”!6 This 


16. John Knox, Criticism and Faith, p. 26. 
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is supposed to mean that the church came first and produced 
the Bible. Consequently, the Bible depends upon the church 
for its existence, but not the church upon the Bible. Thus, 
biblical criticism may do anything destructive to the Scrip- 
tures while the church still stands above the wreckage.” I 
believe, instead, that “holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. 1:21) and even the church 
is judged and corrected by the Scriptures; God is Lord over 
the church and ultimate author of the Scriptures. The 
church is the community of that same Holy Spirit by whose 
instrumentality the Scriptures were written. Furthermore, 
if one maintains that he has the Spirit of God, we may 
evaluate that profession in the light of the inspired Scripture. 
The Holy Spirit is not judged by the Scriptures, but the 
human claim to “divine inward revelations” is; contrary to 
Barclay’s Quaker proposition, such inward revelations should 
be “subjected to the test . . . of the outward testimony of 
the Scriptures. . .”48 I would gladly join the company of 
those inquisitive Jews in Beroea who “received the word 
with all eagerness, examining the scriptures daily to see if 
these things were so” (Acts 17:11). 


Sometimes this point of view is couched in the familiar 
Baptist statement: “The Bible is our rule of faith and prac- 
tice.”!9 This should mean, negatively, that we have no credal 
statement beyond the New Testament which serves as an 
authoritative interpretation of fhe Christian faith to which 
one must give assent in order to become a Baptist. Positively, 
it should mean that we search the Scriptures in the context 
of the believing community with all the light of historical 
criticism focused upon them, believing that God will speak 
his authoritative Word to us as the Holy Spirit brings the 


17. Knox, op. cit., pp. 26-42, the chapter entitled, “The Security 
of Faith.” 

18. Barclay’s Apology, Prop. ii, cited above in Whale, op. cit., 
p. 16. 
19. This statement is found in almost every reference to “articles 
of faith” since the appointment in 1924 by the Southern Baptist 
Convention of a committee consisting of E. Y. Mullins, Chairman, 
S. M. Brown, W. J. McGlothlin, E. C. Dargan, and L. R. Scarborough 
to consider the advisability of issuing a Statement of the Baptist Faith 
and Message. Introductory to the doctrinal articles adopted May 14, 
1925 was a series of statements concerning Confessions of Faith, the 
fourth one of which reads as follows: ‘“(4) That the sole authority 
for faith and practice among Baptists is the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. Confessions are only guides in interpretation, 
having no authority over the conscience.” 
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truth of Scripture to bear upon our hearts and minds. When 
a fellow Baptist, following this principle, comes to a different 
conclusion about the meaning of a passage of Scripture, we 
simply have to leave room for disagreement without excom- 
municating our brother. We may properly discuss with him 
the interpretation of Scripture; we cannot deliver to him an 
authoritative interpretation which he must accept. To the 
person who stands in the rigid authoritarian structure of a 
credal communion, this kind of freedom to disagree may be 
viewed as chaos; for the Baptist, it is the breath of life. But 
this kind of freedom comes at a high price. There is much 
room for misunderstanding and suspicion. Fellowship can 
be maintained only when there is a profound respect and 
tolerance for the brother who, in the light of Scripture and 
conscience, comes to a radically different point of view from 
our own. It is small wonder that many Christian soldiers 
have retreated from this difficult battlefield of the free 
church to the secure fortress of the authoritarian church. 
It is the contention of this paper that the Word of God 
comes to us today as the Scriptures are interpreted within 
the believing community by the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit. The church cannot speak the word of God apart from 
her dependence upon the testimony of Scripture; on the 
other hand, no one dare claim an inner revelation from God 
which is inconsistent with that supreme revelation in the 
Christ of Scripture. The Christian appeal to the authority of 
Jesus Christ is an appeal, finally, to that historical Jesus who 
was God Incarnate in the first century. The closest we can 
come to that historical revelation is in the apostolic witness 
to him, that is, the New Testament. No historical continuity 
of a religious institution can guarantee the transmission of 
this revelation, because God revealed, not an institutional 
structure, but a Personal Life! To exalt the institutional 
church is to forge a massive idol and worship the creation 
rather than the Creator! On the other hand, inner revela- 
tions to every man may be trusted only if God is present in 
every man in the same way he was present in Jesus Christ. 
All thoroughgoing mysticism is involved in this kind of 
pantheistic identification of God with man, so that a part 
of Deity is believed to be in all men. If God was uniquely 
revealed in Jesus Christ, then we must know something of 
the work and words of Jesus in order to respond to that 
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revelation. The Scriptures are that indispensable link be- 
tween the revelation of God in Jesus Christ and the com- 
munity of believers today. 


This authoritative function of Scripture in the life of 
the Christian community and the individual believer is in- 
volved in the very nature of the Bible itself. In the redemp- 
tive purpose of God unfolding in the life of Israel and the 
Early Church, the sacred writings have always functioned in 
this way. In order to observe this, it is necessary to make 
only a brief survey of the developing concept of “holy scrip- 
ture” within the biblical history itself. 


The central revelatory event of the Old Testament is 
the Exodus, even as the Cross-Resurrection is of the New 
Testament. When Moses had brought the people out of 
Egypt and to the foot of Mt. Sinai, he “came and told the 
people all the words of the Lord and all the ordinances; and 
all the people answered with one voice, and said, ‘All the 
words which the Lord has spoken we will do.’” (Exodus 
24:3). Because the ceremony which follows is the institution 
of the covenant, and because it involves the oldest document 
in the Old Testament, the nucleus of our Bible, it is impor- 
tant to see how this “book of the covenant” was used: 


And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord. And 
he rose early in the morning, and built an altar at 
the foot of the mountain, and twelve pillars, accord- 
ing to the twelve tribes of Israel. And he sent young 
men of the people of Israel, who offered burnt offer- 
ings and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen to the 
Lord. And Moses took half of the blood and put it 
in basins, and half of the blood he threw against the 
altar. Then he took the book of the covenant, and 
read it in the hearing of the people; and they said, 
“All that the Lord has spoken we will do, and we 
will be obedient.” And Moses took the blood and 
threw it upon the people, and said, “Behold the 
blood of the covenant which the Lord has made with 
you 3) accordance with all these words” (Exodus 
24:4-8). 


20. This survey was the subject of my doctoral dissertation, The 
Concept of Holy Scripture in Biblical Literature, 1952, and though 
unpublished, may be read in the library of Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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The covenant community was to be judged and guided by 
the words of the book of the covenant; it was the inviolable 
witness to the covenant which God had made with Israel in 
the redemptive event of the Exodus. 


As we move from the Torah, the first division of the 
Hebrew Bible, into the Prophets, we find the repeated cere- 
mony of covenant renewal; and always the covenant book 
is an essential element in the event. When Joshua gathered 
the people at Shechem and challenged them to “choose this 
day” whom they would serve, he 


wrote these words in the book of the law of God; 
and he took a great stone, and set it up there under 
the oak in the sanctuary of the Lord. And Joshua 
said to all the people, “Behold, this stone shall be a 
witness against us; for it has heard all the words of 
the Lord which he spoke to us; therefore it shall be a 
witness against you, lest you deal falsely with your 
God (Joshua 24:26-27). 


In the time of Josiah, about 621 B.C., “Hilkiah the high 
priest said to Shaphan the secretary, ‘I have found the book 
of the law in the house of the Lord’” (2 Kgs. 22:8). This 
recovery of the ancient lawbook, believed by many scholars 
to be essentially the book of Deuteronomy, precipitated a 
great reform. When Shaphan “read it before the king,” it 
brought conviction to Josiah; “and when the king heard 
the words of the book of the law, he rent his clothes” (2 Kgs. 
22:11). His great concern was that “the wrath of the Lord” 
is “kindled against us, because our fathers have not obeyed 
the words of this book, to do according to all that is written 
concerning us” (2 Kgs. 22:13). Again, the deeply moving 
ceremony of covenant renewal follows: 


And the king went up to the house of the Lord, 
and with him all the men of Judah and all the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, and the priests and the 
prophets, all the people, both small and great; and 
he read in their hearing all the words of the book of 
the covenant which had been found in the house of 
the Lord. And the king stood by the pillar and made 
a covenant before the Lord, to walk after the Lord 
and to keep his commandments and his testimonies 
and his statutes, with all his heart and all his soul, to 
perform the words of this covenant that were writ- 
ten in this book; and all the people joined in the 
covenant (2 Kgs. 23:2-3). 
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In the third and final division of the Hebrew canon of 
Scripture, called the Hagiographa or Writings, we find one 
of the most elaborate descriptions of the role of the sacred 
book in the renewal of the covenant. In the period of the 
restoration after the Exile, Ezra used the Book of the Lord 
as the central instrument in reforming and rededicating the 
people of God. In their various towns the children of Israel 
gathered “as one man” into the square before the Water Gate 
and told “Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of 
Moses which the Lord had given to Israel” (Neh. 8:1). In 
this dramatic setting “he read from it facing the square 
before the Water Gate from early morning until midday, in 
the presence of the men and the women and those who could 
understand” (Neh. 8:3). Ezra stood on a wooden pulpit 
above the people, so that when he opened the book in their 
sight, all the people stood. All of the Levites who helped 
read from the book “gave the sense” of the passage, i.e., in- 
terpreted in the common language of the people, so that they 
could understand. The people wept under deep conviction 
when they heard the words of the law. After seven days 
of reading in public, and recounting the story of God’s de- 
liverance of his people, from the days of the Exodus onward, 
the people committed themselves in writing: “Because of all 
this we make a firm covenant and write it, and our princes, 
our Levites, and our priests set their seal to it” (Neh. 9:38). 
Again, the authoritative Scripture had been the primary ele- 
ment in recalling God’s deliverance, in bringing the people to 
the point of contrition, and in guiding the religious re- 
forms which took place. 

When we come to the New Testament, one might ex- 
pect to find a radical difference in the use of the sacred 
writings because of the revelation of God in the flesh. But 
it is remarkable that even Jesus understood his own Person 
and mission under the impact of his study of Law and Proph- 
ets. From Deut. 18 he derived the interpretation of his 
mission as “the prophet like unto Moses”; from Isa. 42-53 
he traced the “suffering servant” theme which characterized 
his life; and from Dan. 7, he developed the figure of the 
apocalyptic “Son of Man” who would come on clouds of 
glory. Jesus found the Old Testament Scriptures to be the 
constitutive element in the development of his understand- 
ing of his own Person and his redemptive mission in the 
world! The Voice from heaven at his baptism spoke to him 
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in the words of Scripture: from the coronation Psalm, 2:7, 
“Thou art my Son”; and from the ordination of the Suffering 
Servant, Isa. 42:1, “With thee I am well pleased” (Mk. 1:11). 
In his victory over Satan, he relied upon the Scriptures 
(Matt. 4:4, 6, 10). When he interpreted his mission in the 
world, he echoed the language of the last Servant Song: He 
came “to give his life a ransom for many” (Mk. 10:45; Isa. 53: 
12). In the agony of the cross he cried out in the anguished 
words of Ps. 22:1 (Matt. 27: 46); and in the resurrection ap- 
pearances to his disciples he reminded them, “These are 
my words which I spoke to you, while I was still with you, 
that everything written about me in the law of Moses and 
the prophets and the psalms must be fulfilled” (Lk. 24:44). 
Luke adds: “Then he opened their minds to understand the 
scriptures, and said to them, ‘Thus it is written .. .’” (Lk. 
24:45-46). Jesus could appeal to their memory of these scrip- 
tures because he had already interpreted his life ministry at 
each turning-point in the light of the sacred writings. It 
is a seriously misguided emphasis which attempts to separate 
Christ from the Scripture and insists that revelation is in 
Christ but not in the Scripture. The fact is that even Christ, 
who is the revelation of God, was enabled to understand 
himself and his world mission through the revelation of 
God’s redemptive purpose in the Hebrew Scriptures; it 
would be foolish to suppose that we could understand 
Christ’s revelation apart from those same Scriptures which 
were necessary for him! 

It is small wonder that the apostolic testimony to Christ 
in the earliest sermons of Acts begins with the keynote: 
“The Old Testament is fulfilled!” (Acts 2:16; 3:18; 4:25; 13:33, 
etc.). As C. H. Dodd has pointed out, the entire New Testa- 
ment develops around this theme of the kerygma, or apostol- 
ic preaching.2! By the biblical witness to Christ, the early 
church understood her own nature as the people of God, 
the inheritor of the promises to Israel, through whose seed 
all the nations of the earth would be blessed (Acts 3:25; Gen. 
22:18; Acts 13:34, etc.). No element of this apostolic message 
could be preached without dependence upon the Old Testa- 
ment. Not even Jesus could be preached without beginning 
with Moses and the Prophets. Consequently, the Gentiles 
who did not have the Hebrew Scriptures had to be taught 


21. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments. 
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the essential elements of the Old Testament hope before they 
could understand who Jesus was (Acts 13:16).22 The par- 
ticularity of the Incarnation has always been a stumbling 
block to the Greek mind; but the fact is that Jesus came in 
the line of the Hebrew prophets and not in the succession of 
Plato and Aristotle. He came out of that heritage which is 
preserved for us only in the Hebrew Bible; without it we 
could not understand him unto whom all authority has been 
given in heaven and in earth. 


During more than 1900 years of Christian history, the 
Word of God has continually come to the Church through a 
rediscovery of the biblical message. Whether John the 
Baptist, or Augustine, or Luther, or Wesley, or Barth—the 
voice crying in the wilderness to prepare the way of the 
Lord has always found its message in a vital recovery of 
the ancient Word.” If true revival is to come in our time, 
or any time, it will come not by Church decree or private 
revelation, but by a new outbreak of biblical truth. 

It seems especially fitting to me that in this centennial 
year, we in this Seminary should re-examine the ground of 
religious authority in this light. We must reject a simple 
conformity to the traditional patterns of Southern Baptist 
practice, however much we love and depend upon Southern 
Baptists. Even the tried and proven techniques of growth 
and expansion must be constantly tested in the light of 
our study of the written Word of God, and in that light de- 
veloped, modified, or rejected. On the other hand, we must 
severely test in that same light the private ideas and in- 
terpretations of individual men who may claim to have a 
superior understanding of the Christian faith. Surely no 
better pathway could be followed than the one chosen by 
the Founding Fathers of this Seminary and which has char- 
acterized its distinctive direction for a century. It is sym- 
bolically preserved in our Seminary Seal: the open Bible, 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit, that heavenly Dove! With 
this light to guide us, we may move confidently into our 
second and most challenging century. 


22. Acts 13:16. Whether Paul addressed the “men of Israel” or 
the devout Gentiles, “God-fearers”, as they are called here, he began 
with the Old Testament story. The only exception to this approach 
is in Athens, where the sermon was unfinished. 

23. This motif is traced from Augustine to Barth in my article, 
“The Theology of the Roman Epistle”, Review and Expositor, Vol. 
LIV, No. 1, January, 1957, p. 42. 








Che Apologetic Cask in the Modern Scene 


BY ERIC RUST 


The task of Christian apologetics in the modern scene is 
one of the most challenging aspects of Christian thinking, 
most of all for the reason that we no longer face a world 
that has much sympathy for, understanding of, or point of 
contact with the Christian faith. It is no accident that the 
issue of a point of contact, an aufknupfungspunkt, with mod- 
ern man should loom so large in modern theological discus- 
sion. From Barth’s denial of the existence of any point of 
contact between the living God and fallen man through 
Brunner’s contention that it lies in man’s capacity to be 
addressed to Tillich’s argument that man asks questions but 
that only revelation can answer them, we have seen a whole 
series of attempts to look at the issue of apologetic theology. 
Barth’s extreme denial is flanked by Bultmann’s other ex- 
treme in which he sells out the essence of the gospel message 
to Heidegger’s existentialism. Those who are concerned with 
the apologetic task further divide themselves up in their 
attitude to the relation of faith and reason. All are agreed, 
however, that one of the major problems is that of communi- 
cation to a culture dominated by the categories of modern 
science. How are we to relate the biblical categories and 
concepts to a world which has learned to look to modern 
science as its deliverer and which therefore thinks in forms 
quite remote from those of the biblical revelation? 


I. The Two Roots of Western Culture 


We must, then, consider our task in the light of this 
tension, and we propose to begin by examining the two roots 
of our Western culture and the divergence between them. 
There is no dispute that our civilization is grounded partly 
in the Greek and partly in the Judaeo-Christian traditions. 
It is the presence of these two divergent traditions in our 
culture which has again and again been central in the his- 
torical crises through which we have passed. 


The Greek approach to ultimate reality was that of the 


Inaugural address as professor in the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 
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reason, and its emphasis was on objectivity. Truth was con- 
cerned with the reality that underlay all appearances and 
which was grasped by the processes of discursive reasoning. 
As Bultmann has pointed out, “the Greek ideal of knowledge 
become clear when it is understood that knowing is a kind 
of seeing . . . and seeing is grasping or handling.” The eye 
of the mind sets out by the processes of reason to grasp what 
is universal and unchangeable, what is eternal and “a lasting 
possession” (Bultmann’s phrase). Thus true knowledge must 
eliminate from the thing all movements and changes, seek- 
ing to comprehend its unchanging essence. Such knowledge 
begins through the medium of the senses, but it finishes with 
a comprehensive grasp of reality which we call metaphysics. 


This approach demands no emotional response or voli- 
tional commitment on the part of the knowing subject, in- 
deed it is detached, impersonal, and intellectual. The know- 
ing subject must hold himself aloof from the object of his 
search, so that he may completely master it and comprehend 
it intellectually. To quote J.-L. Leuba: “In order... to 
appropriate the object to himself, the subject must, as far as 
lies in his power, keep the greatest possible distance between 
himself and the object. He will master it only in so far as he 
restricts himself to observing objectively.” Thus knower 
and known stand over against one another. Communication 
between them, in the sense of revelation, is not envisaged, 
since its movement would introduce those very changes and 
becomings, with which true knowledge is not concerned and 
which would make calm contemplation impossible. 

We note that in this tradition, God is to be approached 
through a process of reason and that belief in him is the 
consequence of a discursive argument It is in this atmos- 
phere that natural theology thrives, if we understand by 
natural theology the attempt to discuss the existence and 
nature of ultimate reality by the processes of the unaided 
reason. It was Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle who appear first 
to have developed this kind of rational argument, formulat- 
ing for the first time the cosmological and teleological proofs 
of the existence of God, and the first two named also de- 
veloping an argument for the existence and immortality of 


1. R. Bultmann, Gnosis, London, 1952. pp. 4f. 
2. Article on “Know” in A Companion to the Bible, Ed. J. J. 
von Allmen, New York, 1958. p. 221. 
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the soul. The God so arrived at is grasped in logical clarity, 
as an idea in the mind of the knowing subject, a being 
stripped of mystery and intellectually comprehensible. As 
Brunner writes: “The God who is ‘conceived’ by thought is 
not the one who discloses Himself; from this point of view 
He is an intellectual idol.” 


Thus God is a problem to be solved rather than a mys- 
tery to be lived with and apprehended. Gabriel Marcel and 
Michael Foster have both pointed out in our time that the 
category of mystery is fundamental in the Christian ap- 
proach to God. Marcel argues that problems are defined 
and solved by techniques which the human reason has under 
control, whereas a mystery is that which transcends every 
technique. Hence a mystery must involve revelation, 
whereas for a problem this is unnecessary. Moreover, mys- 
teries “remain mysterious even when understood, because, 
though understood, they exceed our comprehension.” Foster 
points out, however, that Greek thought cannot be fitted 
totally into a watertight compartment, since, especially in 
Plato, it did retain the sense of mystery. Plato did hold 
to the mysterious nature of the good, and even taught that 
the good was grasped only by intellectual intuition conse- 
quent upon a process of discursive reason. He thus held that 
philosophical thought should lead to contemplative vision, 
and, to some degree, we ought even to speak in his case 
of revelation. “Scientific knowledge is the reception of 
revelation of the divine Being. . . . This knowledge is essen- 
tially contemplative.”® Yet this is not revelation in the 
Hebrew sense, as we shall see immediately. Modern science, 
which in one sense is the child of Greek thought, is hostile 
to contemplation and carries the Greek approach with its 
trust in the human nous to its logical extreme. It has even 
fathered a type of thought which is hostile to all meta- 


3. E. Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of God, Philadelphia, 1950, 
p. 136. Cf. “. .. I introduce God into the world of my thought. No- 
thing happens that breaks through the circle of my self isolation. 
I am alone with my truth, even with my idea of God. The God 
whom I think, is not the one who really confronts me. Nothing has 
happened on his side to change my situation . . . but I cannot alter 
it, and the God whom I think out for myself does not alter it.” E. 
Brunner, Revelation and Reason, Philadelphia, 1946, p. 366. 
4. Marcel, Being and Having, Boston, 1951, p. 117. 
5. M. Foster, Mystery and Philosophy, London, 1957, p. 19. 
6. Ibid, p. 33. 
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physical thinking in contemporary logical positivism.’ 
Knowledge in this sense is rational. All men are capable 
of arriving at it, since all have reason in common, and yet 
it is such that I can arrive at it in isolation. The knowing 
subject stands on the balcony and surveys the world. His 
attitude is one of detachment and not of involvement. He is 
isolated from God and his fellows, needing no divine revela- 
tion and no human communication. The evidence of his 
senses and the contents of his mind are of themselves suf- 
ficient for his pursuit of objective truth. 

We turn now to the Hebrew Christian tradition. Here 
the emphasis falls on relatedness, not isolation. It is an 
approach that means personal involvement and commitment. 
To use Kierkegaard’s phrase, “truth is subjectivity”, not in 
the sense that it is the creation of the knowing mind, but 
in the sense that it is personally apprehended within living 
and personal encounter with ‘the other’. Here the object is 
not a static thing to be apprehended with the eye of the 
sense and the inner eye of the intellect, a thing to be organ- 
ized into any concepts or manipulated by any thinking 
processes. It is an object in action, dynamic and revelatory, 
demanding that I relate myself personally to it. Further, 
the knowing subject must be active as a person in response 
to the challenge of the object. To know anything means to 
concern oneself about it, so that the will is involved as well 
as the intellect. The biblical tradition does not believe that 
“reality is most surely apprehended when things are seen 
objectively in a disinterested way.”® Its understanding of 
knowledge is much more akin to hearing than to seeing, as 
Bultmann points out. To know anything is to concern one- 
self about it, so that the will is involved as well as the 
intellect. J.-L. Leuba puts it this way: “The O.T. writers 
are less concerned with grasping an object by means of the 
‘idea’ of it than they are with allowing themselves to be 
encountered by a reality which invades the inner recesses 
of the personality of the ‘subject’ himself and draws him into 
its control.”® Or, to quote Bultmann further, “Knowledge 
is ... more than appropriated information; it must realize 
itself in appropriate action.”!° 


7. Cf. ibid, p. 37. 

8. R. Bultmann, op. cit., p. 16. 
9. J.-L. Leuba, op. cit., p. 221. 
10. Bultmann, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Here the initiative in the knowledge of God lies in God 
himself and not in the knowing subject. Knowledge comes 
through revelation, not as the end result of a process of 
discursive reason. God is not static being but dynamic will, 
not an idea consequent upon a ratiocinative process but a 
personal mystery who discloses himself to the subject. 

The implication is that God discloses himself through 
the temporal process and that knowledge of him is bound to 
certain historical events in which he has chosen to act. The 
subject enters into a responsive relation with God through 
the medium of a history which God has unfolded. In intellec- 
tive contemplation and mystical vision, the truth arrived at 
is timeless in content and not tied to any historical happen- 
ing for its authenticity. The Greek understanding of truth 
means truth that can be discovered by all reasonable beings 
at any time, anywhere, and that, once discovered, becomes 
timeless. Its time of discovery is immaterial to its truth. The 
Hebrew Christian emphasis, falling on revelation instead of 
discovery, implies that truth is what happens to us, what 
encounters us in the movement of history. That “God was 
in Christ” does not demand a discovery on my part of a time- 
less truth. It indicates that God has chosen graciously to 
give himself to me at a certain point in history and that any 
knowledge of him is bound permanently to that history.” 

The involvement of the subject in the apprehension of 
this truth means commitment and decision. In the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition truth demands decision. It controls us 
rather than our controlling it. Knowledge is bound up with 
action. To know is to do. It is this which the biblical tradi- 
tion defines as faith. Faith is fundamentally bound up with 
the will rather than the intellect, it is a matter of intention, 
of the conscious purposiveness of the mind. This does not, 
however, deprive faith of cognitive content. It is an aware- 
ness of God’s presence through the medium of his creatures. 
It is never confused in biblical thought with any idea of 
mystical vision, for revelation is always a mediated imme- 
diacy. Faith is the subjective correlate of such revelation in 


11. Cf. what Brunner says: “. . . because it (the truth) has been 
made manifest it has not become a ‘static’ truth. It is, and it re- 
mains, truth only for him who enters into that event which is Jesus 
Christ and remains there .. . It is genuine communication, which 
remains bound to the act of communication.” E. Brunner, Revelation 
and Reason, Philadelphia, 1946, p. 370. 
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which God himself has taken the initiative. As such it is 
of the nature of being “grasped” from beyond oneself (to 
use Tillich’s phrase), of being mastered by the other. Hence 
it is a total response of being, an act in which the unity of 
the human self is manifested. Faith is an obedience which 
covers the whole person, a submission and commitment to 
God which penetrates to the foundation of the being. It is 
clearly an act of will, in the sense of the total active self in 
its unity, and belongs to the realm of intention and decision. 
But, as Tillich insists, “in every act of faith there is a cog- 
nitive affirmation, not as the result of an independent 
process of inquiry but as an inseparable element in a total 
act of acceptance and surrender.”!2 


II. The Relation of Our Scientific Age to These Two Roots 


Behind our Western civilization we have these two ap- 
proaches to reality—the objective approach and the subjec- 
tive approach. Now Christian apologetics is an attempt to 
relate the Christian faith to contemporary culture. As such, 
it is concerned to relate these two traditions together, espe- 
cially since the Greek approach has tended to be the domi- 
nant one within our contemporary setting. This was the 
problem presented to the Christian faith from the time of 
Augustine onwards and it is the issue before us now. 

Now it is true that our present age is scientific in a 
different sense from the Greek world. Classical culture ap- 
proached the realm of nature much more from the rational- 
istic standpoint. Believing that the human reason partici- 
pated in the universal reason, that the human logos was an 
aspect of the divine logos, the great tradition of Greek 
thought believed that man was able to grasp by reason alone 
the rational plan behind the universe. Indeed the universe 
was divine, to some measure at least. The task was to dis- 
cover the rational pattern and deduce the details from it, 
so that the basic approach was a priori and deductive. This 


12. P. Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, New York, 1957, p. 7. David 
Roberts makes a similar point about the Christian existentialism 
and ontology of Gabriel Marcel. “In such an ontology, man’s re- 
sponses in terms of anxiety, concern, guilt, and decision will not be 
extruded from the sphere of knowledge by confining the latter term 
to dispassionate operations whereby our sensory-intellectual appara- 
tus is brought into conformity with phenomena.” — Evxistentialism 
and Religious Belief, New York, 1957, p. 297. 
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meant the sufficiency of man to comprehend the divine 
reason and the belief that even the divine was subject to the 
same rational necessity as the human mind. This point of 
view comes to full expression in Plato’s picture of God creat- 
ing the realm of becoming in the light of his comprehension 
of the good. The ground plan of the universe is something 
that dominates God himself. Empirical observation therefore 
had little place in Greek thought and science was reduced to 
mathematical analysis, deduction from general principles. 


The rationalistic approach of Greek thought has been 
partly superceded in modern science by empiricism, an 
emphasis on observation and sense experience. Renaissance 
science, given theoretical expression by Francis Bacon, be- 
came inductive. Michael Foster has pointed out that the 
un-Greek elements in modern science are due largely to the 
influence of the Christian doctrine of creation.4* Since the 
Christian God is an absolute Creator and wholly self-deter- 
mined, the unconditioned, it follows that the world as he 
created it was the result of no rational necessity but of his 
free choice. The only way that we can understand the pat- 
tern of the divine mind is therefore by empirical observation, 
seeking patiently to piece the details together inductively. 
Only God knows what is the best ideal plan for creation; our 
finite minds can work only on the evidence that he presents 
to us, and not on the basis of our own rational judgment as 
to what is the best pattern. 

Thus in modern science, we have a mixture of the two 
traditions—the emphasis on mathematical analysis and ob- 
jectivity derives from the Greek stem, and the emphasis on 
induction and empirical observation has its source in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. Yet the tragedy is that, soon 
after the Renaissance, the latter source was forgotten, and 
modern science has gone its own way creating as big a 
problem for Christian apologetics as the Greek classical cul- 
ture did before it. Our world is still largely dominated by 
the objective approach. Very successfully, the scientific 
method has slowly laid claim to every field of human knowl- 
edge, reaching at last by psychology and sociology into the 
realm of the human spirit. There is evident in science the 


13. Cf. Mind, vol. xliii (1934), p. 448, quoted J. Baillie, Natural 
Science and the Spiritual Life, p. 20. 
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attempt to use Occam’s razor and reduce everything to the 
level of physical theory, so that biology is increasingly being 
reduced to the disciplines of biophysics and biochemistry, 
whilst there are still those who believe that true psychology 
must be behavioristic. The scientist is concerned to eliminate 
unnecessary hypotheses; increasingly he is regarding life and 
mind as of this type, and the success of the electronic brains 
is so intoxicating him that he forgot that these machines are 
themselves constructs of the human mind, can only work 
when the data is fed to them in a way organized by a human 
mind, and are simply human artifacts whereby the human 
mind seeks to extend the efficiency of its cerebral instru- 
ment. Dr. G. E. Hutchinson has recently suggested that, 
though logically the idea of the conscious mind as a machine 
may be attractive and though the view “that conscious be- 
havior involves something special has been strenuously 
opposed by most academic psychologists, partly because they 
rightly feel that reductive theory must come first and partly 
because they are quite wrongly afraid, like so many primi- 
tive people, of sorcery,”!4 yet the phenomena now studied 
under parapsychology, the data of extrasensory perception, 
such as clairvoyance and telepathy, demand our attention. 
He holds that this evidence cannot be lightly dismissed as a 
hoax, and that “it seems very unlikely that any reductive 
theory, based on our present understanding of the inanimate 
part of the universe, is likely to be of help here.”5 Like all 
wise scientists, he is not dogmatic at this point, although he 
asserts that nothing like the physiochemical theory believed 
to underlie most of biology could provide a unifying theory. 
Despite scientific objectivity and reductionalism, there is 
indication of a subjective, non-objectifiable entity, human 
personality, which, in its mystery, eludes scientific method. 
Hutchinson’s final judgment is worth quoting: 


We cannot neglect that part of reality about 
which we cannot make publicly verifiable state- 
ments. Being social and cultural animals, we want 
to transmit our insight into the uninvestigable parts 
of the universe no less than our discoveries about 
the investigable parts. We have a language in which 


14. G. E. Hutchinson, Essay on “Religion and the Natural 
Sciences” in Religion and the State University, ed. Erich A. Walter, 
Ann Arbor, 1958, pp. 167f. 

15. Ibid., p. 169. 
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publicly verifiable statements about the latter parts 
can be made. We borrow its elements, make them 
into metaphor, add everything we can think of, and 
fail to make ourselves clear when we try to deal 
with our insight in the inductively uninvestigable 
parts.!¢ 


He raises the issue of semantics to which we must turn later 
in this lecture. More important here are his emphases on 
scientific objectivity, on the possibility of non-objectifiable 
subjectivity, and on the difficulty of communicating the af- 
firmations of faith to a world which is concerned with the 
objective, with what can be verified through the senses. The 
very success of science has fixed men’s eyes upon the visible 
order, and encouraged a practical, if not a theoretical mate- 
rialism. 

The problem today is how the Christian faith may be 
presented to a culture which, having that faith as one of its 
traditions, has yet departed from it and majored on the Greek 
tradition in its modern scientific flowering. We have the 
Bible in most homes in modern America, and in every hotel 
bedroom. We have more people tied in with church life 
than ever before. But this does not mean any real apprecia- 
tion of our Christian heritage. We pay it lip service on 
Sunday, but on Monday hurry back to the highly successful 
and seemingly self-contained world created by modern 
science and technology, where religion seems an anachron- 
ism. Nietzsche’s bitter comment that God is dead is seem- 
ingly true in the modern scene. The effect of the biblical 
patterns of thought on our culture is almost negligible, 
whereas Greek rationalism and objectivity have flowered in 
contemporary science. Dr. W. G. Pollard, in an incisive 
essay, has made this very point. He notes that our contem- 
porary culture is not the same as the classical culture of 
Greece and Rome and that it is not patterned after it—for the 
Christian root has also shaped the modern scene. But he 
contends that the classical root of our culture 


is not at all alien to our mode of thought and under- 
standing, whereas the other is. A college student of 
today . . . recognizes important differences, to be 
sure, between them (the Graeco-Roman literature) 
and contemporary thinking, but there is in them, 


16. Ibid., p. 170. 
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nevertheless, very little which seems so alien that he 
cannot respond sympathetically from his own ex- 
perience to the outlooks on life and history which 
he discovers there.” 


The truth is that what has slowly been eliminated is the 
sense of wonder before the universe which was certainly 
in the Greek approach to nature and the sense of reverence 
before the mystery of God that stems from the Christian 
root. As Michael Foster reminds us,!* the scientist has bereft 
the world of wonder—he is not constrained to bow before 
the universe in reverence but is concerned to subdue it that 
he may use it for his own ends. The scientist is the old 
magician writ large on a rational basis. The declaration of 
Genesis 1 and Psalm 8 that God has given man control over 
the natural order is literally being fulfilled in our time. But 
the reverence and wonder before God, the sense of steward- 
ship under God, have gone, and man is using his science for 
his own destruction. In such a world the dominant patterns 
and categories of thought are at the best humanistic and a‘ 
the worst naturalistic. The mass culture with which we are 
continually being brain-washed does not think of the events 
of our time in terms of judgment and repentance. The essen- 
tial biblical categories of sin and grace, covenant and provi- 
dence find little in common with a world which regards such 
ideas as anachronistic—who worries about sin and who is 
concerned with God and providence, when technology, 
mechanized agriculture, horticutural science and medicine 
can do so well? Who would read his newspaper today to 
see how God is governing his world? John Wesley did, but 
today we want to know what Ed. Murrow thinks about it. 
Reason and objective scientific evidence, the things that can 
be seen, touched, handled and demonstrated sensibly—these 
are the voices of our time. 


III. Two Views of Apologetic Method—Faith and Reason 


Where then is our point of contact? Search for this we 
must. What must be the method of our apologetic? In the 
history of the church there have been two fundamentally 


17. W. G. Pollard, Essay on “Dark Age and Renaissance in the 
Twentieth Century” in the Christian Idea of Education, ed. Edmund 
Fuller, New Haven, 1957, pp. 12f. 

16. M. Foster, op. cit., p. 53ff. 
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distinct approaches to this issue. The problem before us is 
the one often described as the relation of faith to reason, and 
here the issue at stake is which shall have the primacy. 

The first approach makes its start in the objective realm 
of sense experience and moves upwards to faith by a process 
of discursive reason. Thus here reason has the primacy and 
faith provides the coping stone of its argument. This was 
the approach of St. Thomas Aquinas and it has been the 
approach of classical Protestantism. A certain type of con- 
temporary conservatism still rejoices in this type of ration- 
alism, for it is rationalism and much more in keeping with 
the Greek than with the Judaeo-Christian stem of our cul- 
ture. It majors on natural theology, usually emphasizing the 
cosmological and teleological arguments for the existence of 
God, adding to these the arguments from the moral and 
religious consciousness of the race, and then seeking by 
speculative discursive reason to probe into the nature of 
God by a suitable choice of analogies from the level of man 
and nature. This point of view sharply differentiates faith 
and reason, and yet contends that they are converse sides of 
the same truth. The reason, uncorrupted by sin, is able to 
comprehend by its own self-provided principles, the natural 
order, and to move upwards to the threshold of the super- 
natural order. Here faith takes over, but faith in the sense 
of assent to a series of authoritative propositions, offered on 
the authority of the church or of a biblical confession. These 
propositions are themselves rational, even though the human 
reason cannot attain them by discursive argument. Their 
basis is revelation, but they do not contradict the deliver- 
ances of the natural reason at the level of natural theology. 
This very attractive rationalism has, in actual fact, sold out 
the biblical understanding of faith and revelation to Greek 
rationalism and objectivity. Professor J. E. Dirks cogently 
points out that this approach “flies in the face of the modern 
revolt against authority but also, in the name of faith, en- 
dorses a pseudo-rationalism and perpetuates a division be- 
tween reason and faith which is an injustice to both.”!® Ra- 
tionalism is not a good climate in which to stand. In our day 
it has usually ended in nihilism and scepticism, as witness 


19. An excellent assay on “Faith and Reason” in Towards a 
Christian Philosophy of Higher Education, ed. J. P. Von Grueningen, 
Philadelphia, 1957, p. 50. 
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the movements of thought since the days of Hume, whose 
sceptical analysis has undermined the cogency of the theistic 
proofs for many moderns. An objective approach to modern 
man, at the level of his empirical experience and his scien- 
tific achievement, is much more likely to finish in this way 
than to lead him to God, especially when it asks him to 
accept certain truths on authority. One very evident weak- 
ness is, of course, the failure to understand biblical faith as 
encounter and commitment. Trust and knowledge by per- 
sonal encounter have been replaced by assent and knowledge 
of revealed truth swallowed on authority. 

We turn to the other and much more acceptable ap- 
proach. Recurrently in the history of the church, there has 
been a return to the subjective and revelatory approach of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Here faith is regarded as 
primary, and reason finds its place within the limits and 
data which faith sets. Faith is fundamentally trust and com- 
mitment, an awareness of God that is bound up with the 
intention or the will. Life is far more than reason, it is 
dynamic. Action precedes thought, and as Augustine saw 
reason, needs to be directed by the will. The way we think 
depends upon the basic significance we find in life, and our 
logic is determined by our initial commitment. We think as 
we do because we believe as we do. When man’s intention 
is bent on the pursuit of earthly things and his will is com- 
mitted to material values, his reason will continually be 
employed to justify his valuation of life and the data of his 
thought will be chosen because of his primary commitment. 
The attack on a man’s position does not begin with his 
reasoning but with the faith principle from which he starts. 


R. G. Collingwood™ points out the difference between 
the absolute presupposition which lies behind all a man’s 
reasoning processes and the propositions at which he arrives 
by the process of his discursive thought. The former is not 
the result of ratiocination, but the beginning of it. It is the 
basic point of view which life and experience have forced on 
the men, and to which he is committed. In it his logic takes 
its rise, and the reason sets out to demonstrate that it meets 
the theoretical and practical issues raised in human exist- 


20. R. G. Collingwood, Essays in Metaphysics, Oxford, 1940, 
passim. 
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ence. In the process it will arrive deductively at certain 
propositions which are implied in the initial faith, but it will 
finish where it began except that it will have made its 
subject fully aware of the meaning and implication of his 
faith principle. Thus all worthwhile philosophical thought 
moves in a circle in some sense. It is faith seeking under- 
standing, and reason finds its home within faith. Faith in- 
cludes and directs it. Augustine marks the first attempt to 
express this clearly in Christian thought, and since his time 
the theme credo ut intelligam has been recurrent in the ap- 
proach of the Christian to the world. 

When the Christian church broke into a world domi- 
nated by the Greek worship of wisdom, it found an order in 
which reason had become sterile and was looking for new 
and stimulating realms in which to quest. But the church, 
too, needed to understand its faith and to subject its basic 
commitment to the discipline of rational processes. As Pro- 
fessor Dirks has admirably expressed it: “Faith and reason 
met as Christian faith wanted to understand itself, and as 
the tradition of reason wanted something new to under- 
stand.”2! He continues later: “Here we find no depreciation 
of reason, but rather a desire to use it to the full to under- 
stand what is known in faith; and without faith reason is 
impotent because devoid of its material, its themes, and its 
contents, for these have their origin in faith.” Into a world 
which regarded man as essentially a rational observer and 
glorified the contemplative life there came a tradition which 
regarded man as essentially a personal agent and empha- 
sized man’s immanent will and intention. The new life 
grounded in decision and commitment had to live in a world 
where reason claimed the right to ask questions, and in the 
Augustinian synthesis the two found their peace. 


IV. Existentialism and the Point of Contact 


This emphasis on the primacy of faith has found ex- 
pression within philosophical tradition alongside the ration- 
alistic emphasis of the Greek tradition. In reaction to the 
objectivity of the latter there has risen periodically a concern 
with the innner aspects of self-consciousness and with sub- 
jectivity. This has found expression in the type of thinking 


21. op. cit., p. 52. 
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called existentialism where the primary emphasis falls on 
decision and will. A basic and determinative faith is arrived 
at in encounter with life and the determination of existence. 
The existentialist philosopher would hold that all thinking 
must take place within this decision, and that the decision 
is arrived at in an encounter with ultimate being in the 
subjective deeps. It begins in self-conscious knowing and in 
encounter with the ground of all being in our own finite 
personal being. This type of thinking is essentially Christian 
in its inception and stems from the Judaeo-Christian root of 
our culture, even though in some contemporary forms it has 
become atheistic, with an emphasis more upon existence 
than on ontology, as for example, in the cases of Sartre and 
Camus. But from Augustine, through Pascal and Kierke- 
gaard to its contemporary expression in the thought of 
Gabriel Marcel, Paul Tillich, Nicolas Berdyaev and Martin 
Buber, together with its profound influence on Karl Heim, 
Emil Brunner and Karl Barth, this approach has been a 
creative one in Christian apologetics. 


This existentialist tradition is a reminder that we can- 
not lay down speculatively the conditions under which we 
shall arrive at a vital faith principle. The latter does not 
result from a process of philosophical dialectic. The re- 
flective processes of philosophical thought are the effect 
rather than the cause of those decisions in which we deter- 
mine our existence and totally commit ourselves to what for 
us has come to have “ultimate concern.” To quote Dr. J. L. 
Langmead Casserly: “...my philosophy represents the 
result of my effort to give a carefully articulated, objective 
and all-inclusive account of life and reality as they appear 
to me from my point of view, an effort sustained by the 
desire to commend my point of view by demonstrating that 
it is one from which it is possible to see life steadily and 
whole.” He urges that, in the light of this, philosophy is not 
a demonstrative science but an analogical art. It is an 
attempt to draw out a rational understanding of a faith 
principle through the employment of some basic analogy or 
analogies derived from experience and brought to focus in 
the faith principle itself. This is why Dorothy Emmett has 


22. J. L. Langmead Casserly, The Christian in Philosophy, New 
York, 1951, p. 193. 
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defined philosophy as analogical thinking. It is in such 
terms that we must understand our apologetic task—it is to 
demonstrate rationally that the total faith commitment to 
God in Christ makes sense of life at both the theoretical and 
practical levels. In so doing we may hope to undermine mod- 
ern man’s confidence in his own point of view, although ulti- 
mately it will not be our reasoning but a direct encounter 
with God in Christ that will bring him to a decisive com- 
mitment in which he shares our faith. 


Where then is our true point of contact with modern 
man? Obviously it is not just at the level of reason, although 
reason must inevitably play its part. Even the Greek stem 
of our Western culture has been called in question by the 
depth psychologists with their theories of rationalisation, the 
Marxists with their belief in the economic determination of 
ideals and ideas, the logical positivists with their claim that 
truth is to be found not in speculative reason but in labora- 
tory-demonstrable proposition. What we need is a basic faith 
which can set reason on its feet and direct it aright. As Alan 
Richardson has finely said: “Rationality can be recovered 
only by believing in something; or, to put it in another way, 
the wholeness of our outlook upon the world and life can be 
re-created only by the deliberate choice of a key-idea by 
which our fragmentary perceptions of truth can be inte- 
grated into a satisfying world-view.”™ The attack on modern 
man must begin then at the level of his self-consciousness 
where his world-orientations are decided. Christian apolo- 
getics needs to make its contact with our contemporary 
world at the level of man’s self-understanding. Its approach 
must be in a rational and reflective form, but it will concern 
itself primarily with the frustration and tension, the sense 
of alienation and estrangement which characterize the mod- 
ern scene. 


An emphasis on man’s sense of alienation is central in 
the contemporary analysis of man’s self-consciousness of- 
fered by current forms of existentialism, both atheistic and 
Christian. F. H. Heinemann has argued that the basic prob- 


23. Vide, The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, London, 1945, 
passim. 

24. Alan Richardson, Christian Apologetics, New York, 1947, 
p. 37. 
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lem of our time is a very practical issue and not a theoretical 
difficulty—the problem of alienation.» Man is alienated from 
God, alienated from nature, alienated from his fellows and 
alienated from his true self. There is an atmosphere of guilt, 
despair, and hopelessness abroad; man despairs of his very 
institutions, and, looking deep down into his heart, even 
begins to despair of himself. The novels of Camus, the plays 
of Sartre, the abounding cynicism, pessimism, and nihilism 
in modern literature, the sense of frustration and meaning- 
lessness that underlies so many aspects of our culture, the 
abundance of neuroses and tensions and curative wonder 
drugs—all point to man’s spiritual nature, his growing sense 
of alienation for his world. We are living in a distrait civili- 
zation in which man has been estranged from the “faith” 
stem of his culture and has become mistrustful of the 
“reason” stem except at the level of scientific achievement. 
Just here, however, his essential estrangement is becoming 
increasingly evident, for his scientific achievements, un- 
directed by a great faith and a creative vision, are already 
turning back upon him in destruction. Indeed man’s aliena- 
tion has side-tracked his creativity, until his very creations 
have become demonic. Perhaps this is seen most of all in the 
thraldom to technology which is manifesting itself on every 
hand. Life is being progressively mechanized and the result 
is frustration. The children of our minds are beginning to 
control us. Heinemann has developed an analysis of this in 
some detail and extended it beyond technics to the realm of 
culture.22 The artist and the musician have become the 
prisoners of their own technique, as witness Picasso and 
Arthur Schoenberg. The philosopher and the literary man 
have become preoccupied with words, as witness the logical 
positivists and books like James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. 
Often the patterns of words have become more significant 
than their actual meaning. To quote Heinemann: “Gertrude 
Stein once said that the difference between her writing and 
that of the insane was that you could go on reading hers. 
But what an age! Intellectuals write like lunatics and 
lunatics claim to reveal profound wisdom.”27 Much current 


25. F. H. Heinemann, Existentialism and the Modern Predica- 
ment, New York, 1953. 

26. Ibid., Ch. II. 

27. Ibid., p. 20. 
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development in the realms of art, literature, and philosophy 
shows that reason and imagination have lost their standing 
ground in faith. The basis alienation of man is becoming 
evident on every hand. 

Tillich contends that the task of apologetics turns upon 
the method of correlation, according to which the human 
reason, divorced from its true ground in ultimate being, can 
ask questions but cannot find the satisfactory answers, which 
can be provided by revelation alone. There is a large ele- 
ment of truth here. Our point of contact with modern man 
does turn upon the fact that man is capable of asking ques- 
tions, but the issue is deeper than this. The task of the apol- 
ogist is not simply to answer men’s questions about existence 
and ultimate reality in the light of the Christian faith. He 
must enter the debate by attempting to lead men rationally 
to see what the right question is, for the answer to a question 
is to a large extent predetermined by the question itself. 
Unless men can be made to see what the correct question is 
from the Christian standpoint, or, at least, to see that the 
Christian faith gives an analysis of the situation which leads 
to a pointed question as to man’s predicament, the apologist 
may be working in an atmosphere of non-communication. It 
is just here that he must enter the contemporary scene as 
we have analyzed it. The apologist seeks to offer a reflective 
analysis of the contemporary situation in terms of Christian 
self-consciousness and the awareness of the basic alienation 
from God and one’s true self. Even though reflective, such 
an analysis will not be theoretical but practical and exis- 
tential, challenging man to see what the right question about 
his state really is and to recognize that he can escape from 
it only by a vital leap of faith. He is a sinner who needs 
forgiveness. 

Tillich suggests that the issue cannot be expressed in 
terms of the forgiveness of sin. Indeed, so many men have 
no sense of guilt or sin that much of our preaching, even 
though their sore need is the very Gospel we preach, leaves 
them untouched. Tillich believes that the question they ask 
is “of a reality in which the self-estrangement of our exist- 
ence is overcome, a reality of reconciliation and reunion, 
of creativity, meaning, and hope.” He is correct as far as 


28. P. Tillich, Systematic Theology I, Chicago, 1951, p. 49. 
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he goes. This is our initial point of contact, but the point is 
that this question predetermines the answer which Tillich 
seeks to give in terms of the “New Being”. The apologist’s 
task is to show that the question needs reframing and that 
the basic issue is not man’s estrangement from himself but 
from God. Tillich is much too immanental at this point. The 
frustration and alienation are grounded in what the Chris- 
tian calls sin. It must be shown that such a ground gives 
a more embracing understanding of our human situation and 
further that Christian revelation provides a more compre- 
hensive answer in the Cross and the Empty Tomb. Tillich 
leaves the impression on the lecturer of wanting to remain 
at the level of an immanental and monistic ontology. 


V. The Problem of Communication and Demythologization 


Here, of course, our problem comes to a focus. How can 
we communicate with modern man? The world of the Bible 
is a strange and utterly different world to so many today. 
Its categories, concepts, and images seem alien in a world of 
scientific realism. Miracles, angelic visitations, messages 
from and constraint by the supernatural, demons and evil 
spirits seem to belong to a different realm and a rather un- 
real one. Atoms and electrons, genes and chromosomes, 
radioactivity and nuclear disintegration, infinite expanding 
space and extra-galactic nebulae, Neanderthal man and 
homo sapiens—these seem so much more reasonable and 
near to sensible experience. Science, the heir of the Greek 
tradition, despite the influence of Christian ideas of creation 
on its origins, is far more familiar, acceptable and effective, 
than is the order of which the biblical faith speaks. 


Perhaps the most radical type of Christian apologist at 
this point is Rudolf Bultmann.” Do not let us turn our back 
on his challenge, even though we disagree with his radical 
solution! He points out the obvious fact that the biblical 
view of the world is completely different from our infinite 
expanding universe. It is a “three-storied” structure with 
Heaven above and Hell below. It shows no knowledge of 
our scientific outlook, but speaks instead of angels and 


29. Vide especially his essays in Kerygma and Myth, ed. H. W. 
Bartsch, London, 1953. 
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demons, heaven and hell, and believes that men and their 
world are subject to supernatural forces which intervene in 
miracles. In the place of modern psychology it talks of 
demon possession, whilst modern man cannot comprehend 
the sacramental idea, the belief that spirit works through 
matter. All this, says Bultmann, is pre-scientific and myth. 
Bultmann includes, in addition, the parousia, the pre-exist- 
ence of the Son of God, the idea of atonement through 
vicarious bearing of the sin of the world on the Cross (which 
he declares to be abhorrent to modern man!), and the Resur- 
rection as a historical reality that vindicates the triumph on 
the Cross. 

Bultmann is actually confusing different senses of myth. 
There is first of all the view which identifies myth with a 
pre-scientific way of thinking about the world. Here obvi- 
ously demythologizing is in order. We cannot take literally 
the structure of the three-storied universe with heaven above 
and hell or the underworld underneath the inhabited globe. 
Space ships will not hunt out heaven or unveil angels to 
mortal vision. Our modern science has made us very aware 
that we cannot take the biblical picture literally, and in this 
sense the myth is outmoded. But, in the second place, myth 
is the only way we can speak of the invisible order, and its 
relation to the visible order. Bultmann agrees that “myth 
is an expression of man’s conviction that the origin and pur- 
pose of the world in which he lives are to be sought not 
within but beyond it—that is, beyond the realm of known 
and tangible reality . . .” and that “the real purpose of myth 
is to speak of a transcendent power which controls the world 
and man”, but he holds that “that purpose is impeded and 
obscured by the terms in which it is expressed.”8° We shall 
join issue with him on this last point, but we shall agree that 
whenever we speak of God and God’s activity we have to 
use mythical and symbolic language. God cannot be described 
in literal terms. We may speak of him only in terms of 
analogies taken from the created order, and we may describe 
his activity and his relation to his world only in stories 
analogous to our intramundane experience, that is, in myth. 
As Zuurdeeg has written: “Mythical language is picture 


30. Essay in Kerygma and Myth, London, 1953, pp. 10f. 
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language and story language, simply because it is impossible 
to speak of true reality in any other way.’”*! 

Both uses of myth are very evident in our biblical 
revelation. There are the myths associated. with contem- 
porary thought of the world and there are the analogical and 
poetical descriptions by which religious truth is conveyed 
and which still remain effective media of presentation even 
in a scientific age. In the first chapter of Genesis we have 
an illustration of this. The structure of the world is mythi- 
cal in the pre-scientific sense, but the activity of God who 
creates through his word and whose spirit hovers over the 
deep like a bird is obviously mythical language used to 
describe the ineffable and the invisible. In the same way, 
the New Testament speaks of the pre-existent Son, and the 
throne of God, the “heavenly session” of our Lord at the 
“right hand of the Father”, the parousia, using analogies 
from earthly experience to portray the mystery which en- 
tered the world in Jesus Christ. Bultmann, by confusing 
the two senses of myth, fails to see that this second group 
of expressions conveys truth which is in real jeopardy when 
we seek to demythologize it. It is true that the setting of this 
second group is also the three-tier universe with its pictures 
of angels and heavenly visitants, but an analogical and pic- 
torial understanding of these terms is not repugnant to 
scientific man when the true meaning is made plain. Even, if 
we follow Bultmann’s method of demythologizing, we have 
to remythologize and the new form is not necessarily more 
acceptable than the old to a scientific naturalist or a logical 
positivist. Bultmann would reject the term “ascension” 
because it is bound up with the three-tier universe, but it is 
mythical in our second sense. It is deeply true and conveys 
metaphorically that the Christ exalted is a spiritual reality 
and a potent force. 

There is a third issue tangled up in Bultmann’s con- 
fused understanding of myth. This is the historical actuality 
in which the biblical revelation is grounded. Miracles are 
historically attested occurrences. The Virgin Birth is not 
myth, difficult though it may appear to modern man. The 
Resurrection cannot be dismissed as the creation of faith; 
rather it is the historical actuality which vindicates the 


31. W. F. Zuurdeeg, An Analytical Philosophy of Religion, New 
York, 1958, p. 183. 
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Cross and creates faith. Historical actuality as such must 
not be mistaken for pure symbolism, even though the inter- 
pretation of it may involve us in mythical language. We 
cannot dismiss the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection as 
mythology. They might be described as “historical myth” 
in the sense that they are actual history but that our under- 
standing of them requires the exposure of the dimension 
of depth within them, an exposure possible only by means 
of mythical language in our second sense, as when we 
declare that “the Word was made flesh” and that “God sent 
His Son”. 

The Christian apologist of today is challenged by Bult- 
mann, and indeed more even by the logical positivists, to 
examine the nature of religious language and to justify the 
use of its imagery. This the lecturer has done elsewhere.*? 
If we hold to the authority of the biblical revelation, then it 
is most sensible to agree that the myth of the world struc- 
ture may be dispensed with but that the mythical description 
of God and God’s relation to the world may be meddled with 
only at the cost of vitiating the revelation. In giving himself 
to men God has given the patterns in which He chooses to 
be known. Such patterns have emerged within the human 
imagination, but the imagination at this point has been 
moulded upon the divine self-disclosure and directed by 
God’s immanent activity. As Kroner®* has pointed out, 
imagination and religious response are bound together, and 
imagination must not be disparaged to the benefit of the 
conceptual reason. The imagination would seem to be an 
aspect of man’s nous at the level which Tillich* terms the 
“ontological reason”, man’s capacity to be grasped by and 
to grasp ultimate reality. Thus the Christian apologist must 
defend the symbolic and analogical significance of the 
biblical language, and show the deep truth of the tran- 
cendent deity which they express. God is in himself inef- 
fable, but he has chosen to accommodate himself to us, in 
the imagery by which we know him, and has brought this 
accommodation to a focus in the “Word made flesh”. 


32. Article on “Possible Lines of Development of Demythologiz- 
ing” in Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XXVII, Number 1, Jan. 
1959. 


33. R. Kroner, The Primacy of Faith, New York, 1943, passim. 
34. Tillich, Systematic Theology I, Chicago, 1951, pp. 72f. 
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VI. Apologetics and Ontology 


Bultmann would dismiss any ontological significance 
from the Biblical mythology and retain a purely existential 
meaning. In so doing, he does serious damage to the true 
nature of the biblical revelation, for that revelation claims 
to offer more than the removal of man’s alienation. It claims 
to offer an insight into the nature and activity of God him- 
self. Indeed, without this knowledge and the awareness of 
guilt that it focalizes there can be no overcoming of aliena- 
tion. Now Bultmann is especially concerned to communicate 
with modern science, but surely he should have chosen a 
more ontological form for his existentialism if he really 
desired to make contact. Actually he fails here at two points. 
The first is his evident misunderstanding of the contempo- 
rary scientific position. He seems to believe that the scientist 
offers a firm picture of the world. In actual fact the scientist 
is much more humble. He would not dogmatically deny 
miracle and sacrament, but he would describe his approach 
as positivistic. He is endeavoring to give an ordered scheme 
of the phenomena open to his particular methods of ap- 
proaching reality. He is prepared to admit that the picture 
is not only partial but phenomenal. The true depth of reality, 
the ultimate nature of that which encounters him through 
the phenomena he studies, still remains mysterious, and, 
qua scientist, he may not speculate in this realm. Other 
approaches to reality—those of the poet and religious man 
may disclose depths which he cannot plumb, and to the total 
picture of the world is far more mysterious than the scien- 
tific approach would make it. As Mary Hesse put it, “the 
most accurate descriptions of the world are more akin to 
poetry than to mathematical logic.”*5 Bultmann’s second 
failing is to choose an existentialist approach, which while 
dealing with man’s alienation, yet fails to relate the onto- 
logical deeps of the biblical revelation to the phenomena 
studied and the methods of modern science. 

This issue of the relation of science to religions can be 
dealt with far more effectively by employing ideas from the 
existentialist philosophy of Martin Buber than with the aid 
of the non-scientific and non-rational approach of Heidegger 


35. M. Heese, Science and The Human Imagination, New York, 
1955, p. 160. 
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in which Bultmann takes refuge. Bultmann has done the 
church a service by pointing to existentialism as a philo- 
sophical expression of the Judaeo-Christian stem of our West- 
ern culture, but he has done so much as his older contem- 
porary Karl Heim in meeting the scientists on their own 
ground with a biblically based existentialism. Karl Heim 
has developed a Christian philosophy in which he has sought 
to develop Buber’s differentiation between the phenomenal 
objective “It” the real subjective “I”. His philosophical de- 
velopment has the merits both of keeping true to the basic 
Christian revelation and of meeting the challenges of mod- 
ern science, whilst, at the same time, it develops the under- 
standing of depth in human personality and in nature. We 
have not space to develop critically this philosophy, but we 
believe it to be pointing in the direction that Christian apolo- 
getics should follow in the days ahead. It speaks to a modern 
scientific age in terms that it can understand, it employs 
concepts that are analogies drawn from the mathematical 
analysis of space, it deals with man at the level of his existen- 
tial need, making contact with him there, and it centers in 
and never moves far from the Christian revelation which it 
is set to defend. 


We set out in an attempt to define our apologetic task 
and to examine some lines along which it must develop in 
the light of the contemporary scene. We must finish where 
we commenced—in Jesus Christ. Paul grasped the full and 
majestic sweep of the Incarnation in Colossians when he 
wrote: “. .. his dear Son, in whom we have redemption, 
the forgiveness of sins: Who is the image of the invisible 
God ... ; for in him were all things created, in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible . . . all things were created 
through him and for him. He is before all things, and in him 
all things hold together” (Col. 1:14-17). He is defining here 
what our task really is—to show forth the God-man as the 
key to an intelligible understanding of the universe and of 
ourselves in order that in him men may find their salvation. 


36. K. Heim, God Transcendent, E. T., London, 1935; Jesus der 
Herr and Jesus der Weltvellender (both to be issued in English 
translation this year; The Christian Faith and Natural Science, E. T., 
New York, 1953; The Transformation of the Scientific World View, 
E.T., New York, 1953; Weltschopfung und Weltende, Hamburg, 1952. 
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I. Biblical Studies 


The Excavation at Herodian Jericho, 1951. By James B. 
Pritchard, with contributions by Sherman E. Johnson and George C. 
Miles. The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Vol. XXXII-XXXIII. New Haven: American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1958. 58 pages and 66 plates. $7.50. 


Considerable interest has been manifested in the archeological 
work at Jericho in recent years, particularly as a result of the labors 
of Miss Kathleen Kenyon. The present volume is a further contribu- 
tion to our expanding knowledge of that important biblical site. 

This report is limited to a discussion of the 1951 campaign of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem at Herodian 
Jericho. Attention is focused almost exclusively on a building, at 
first conjectured to be the winter palace of Herod I, discovered to 
the west of the mound which had been worked the previous season. 
A technical description is given of the building itself, and of the 
pottery and coins found in the area. Ample illustration is provided 
by a generous number of very clear photographs. Dr. William H. 
Morton, then a Fellow of the Jerusalem School, was in charge of 
cataloguing the pottery for this campaign, and his observations are 
utilized in the report (p. 14). A very brief section interpreting the 
results of the expedition suggests that the building was a gymnasium 
constructed during the reign of Herod I; if so, this is the first such 
structure discovered in Palestine. 

While gratitude must be expressed for the material here pro- 
vided in attractive form, the value of this study for an understand- 
ing of Herodian Jericho is limited and somewhat disappointing. As 
the excavator admits (p. xii), his interests have led him to give 
disproportionate attention to Chalcolithic— Early Bronze pottery, 
leaving for the report of the 1950 expedition a full discussion of 
Herodian pottery. Although this work must be supplemented by 
other more comprehensive reports, no serious student of Jericho can 
afford to overlook it. 

William E. Hull 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By John Marco Allegro. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. 192 
pages. $5.00. 

The interested layman will welcome this first book to give a 
complete pictorial record of the dramatic story of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Actually this is a record in text and pictures but the text 
amounts to only thirty-six pages. The real raison d’etre of the book 
is its 187 pages of excellent pictures accompanied by a concise, clear 
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text. Allegro has succeeded in capturing a new dimension of reality 
which reflects both the life and spirit of the Qumran community. 
The reader will find himself suggesting ways for unrolling the copper 
scrolls (pp. 106 f.). Also, he will marvel at the ingenuity of the 
Essene engineers in building the water system (pp. 159 f.). He will 
also find himself wondering why over 500 coins were hidden under 
the floor of the monastery when such personal wealth was not 
allowed (p. 187). 

Allegro notes the striking similarity between the organization of 
this community around its revered Teacher and the gathering of the 
early Christian community around Jesus (p. 51). Perhaps the argu- 
ment is carried a little too far when it is said that “the scrolls are 
the sourcebooks out of which the New Testament emerged.” It 
would be more accurate to say that the scrolls represent one com- 
munity in the first century world out of which the New Testament 
emerged. The Qumran community thus provides some valuable 
illumination of the life between the Old Testament and the New, 
but not an “indispensable link” between the Old Testament and the 
New, as the author suggests (p. 51). 


This book will make a valuable addition to a church library for 
the use of Sunday school teachers and laymen who do not take time 
to read the more technical works on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Joseph A. Callaway 


Studies in Genesis. By D. T. Niles. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1958. 109 pages. $2.50. 

It is interesting to note that these studies represent what happens 
when the author reads his Bible. Since he is a native of Southeast 
Asia, his method of arriving at the end result is more intuitive than 
logical. However, his intuition is based upon a thorough understand- 
ing of the message of the Bible which seems to enable Dr. Niles to 
avoid being sidetracked in the by-ways of trivia. The verses from 
Genesis serve as a springboard from which the author leaps into the 
Scriptures and there meets, not so much ideas of God, but God him- 
self (Page 31). It is refreshing to be led in spirit by this man to a 
Bible which is not so much “a book as a place, the place where the 
human soul has its rendezvous with God.” 


Joseph A. Callaway 


Is There a Conflict Between Genesis 1 and Natural Science? 
By N. H. Ridderbos. Grand Rapids. William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1957. 88 pages. $1.50. 

This is too ambitious an undertaking to reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion within the space of eighty-eight pages. Consequently, the 
author majors upon one problem alone, namely, the problem of how 
to view the “days” of Genesis 1. The author suggests that the arrange- 
ment of the works of creation must be viewed as occurring in a 
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topical order of presentation instead of a chronological order. In 
doing this, he does not deny the historicity of Genesis 1; he simply 
labels it as a special kind of history. This suggestion, along with the 
fact that the book ends with more questions raised than settled, indi- 
cates that Calvinists will not soon bring science and the Scriptures 
to terms on the basis of dogmatics. 


Joseph A. Callaway 


Vision and Prophecy in Amos. By John D. W. Watts. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1958. 89 pages. 9 guilders. 

Dr. Watts, a 1948 Th.D. graduate of Southern Seminary, has been 
professor in the Baptist Theological Seminary, Ruschlikon-Zurich, 
Switzerland for the past ten years. He has produced a valuable study 
of the book of Amos culled from the vast literature in the field 
marked by his own distinct contribution. The relation of Amos to the 
prophetic movement and the eschatology of Amos are well treated. 
But the distinctive of this work is seen in the form analysis of the 
visions and hymnic material. A portion of this was first printed in 
1956 in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies. It has now been expanded 
and improved. This work is an excellent addition to the understand- 
ing of a prophet who played such an important part in prophecy. 


John Joseph Owens 


Faith’s Glorious Achievement. By Eric W. Hayden. London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 42 pages. 3 

Mr. Hayden has produced an interpretation of the book of 
Habakkuk which makes use of the accepted views of previous 
treatises. There is nothing new in interpretation but he has made 
the little volume readable, usable and vital. No use is made of 
critical study, though he includes a brief paragraph on the back- 
ground of the prophet, one on the superscription to the prayer of 
chapter three, and one on Selah. The outline of the prophet, his 
problem, promise and prayer is the framework which Mr. Hayden 
produces from the scriptural material. The device of alliteration is 
used throughout. For example, he uses withdrawal, watchfulness 
and witness; majesty, might and mercy of God; resignation, rejoicing 
and recovery. 

John Joseph Owens 


Essentials of New Testament Study. By Eric Lane Titus. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958. 261 pages. $3.75. 

Readers of the Review and Expositor will be interested in this 
book as the attempt of an American Baptist scholar to use the critical 
method in a systematic and sympathetic fashion to set forth the 
basic information needed to begin a serious study of the New 
Testament. 
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Several attractive features make this a valuable book for use 
on the college level or by the inquiring layman. A very comprehen- 
sive survey has been set forth within a careful and excellent arrange- 
ment. The technical jargon so confusing to the beginner is virtually 
eliminated, and a healthy concern is manifested for his religious 
attitudes in pursuing this inquiry. The value as a text is enhanced 
by the thought-questions provided at the end of each chapter. 

Recognizing the extreme difficulty of placing so much material 
within the confines of one small volume, there are nevertheless 
several suggestions which might be made. It would have been help- 
ful to include more footnotes directing the student to specialized 
literature on the specific problems with which the author deals. The 
general bibliography at the end of each chapter is less than adequate. 
It is unfortunately “dated” and fails to suggest many of the stimulat- 
ing studies which have emerged out of the revival of biblical theol- 
ogy in the present generation. A careful study of the footnotes and 
bibliography leads this reviewer to suspect that the author is unduly 
influenced by the “Chicago school” of biblical study. Naturally there 
are many individual statements with which some would take issue. 
For example, the categorical statement on page 166 that Jesus did 
not conceive of his mission as extending to non-Jews, is severe if 
not incredible in the light of a host of recent studies, such as Joachim 
Jeremias’ Jesus Promise to the Nations. 

On the whole, however, the author is to be congratulated for a 
serious attempt to mediate to an intelligent beginner those findings 
which have characterized the critical study of the New Testament 
for the past half-century in America. 

William E. Hull 


New Testament Introduction. By A. Wikenhauser. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1958. 580 pages. $7.80. 


This solid work, a translation of the second German edition 
(1956), is most welcome to both Protestant and Roman Catholic stu- 
dents. Wikenhauser is one of a growing nucleus of German and 
French Catholic scholars who are critically aware and have an acute 
historical sense. He devotes forty-three pages to Canon, eighty-seven 
to Textual Criticism, and the remainder to individual introductions. 
The last division includes essays of particular merit on form criticism 
and on the nature of ancient letter writing, the latter taking full 
account of the significant investigations of Roller. 

In the gospels, Wikenhauser rejects Vaganay’s synoptic hypo- 
thesis and adopts a modified Two Document Theory—the theory he 
regards as “almost universally accepted (p. 239) by Protestant 
scholars. (Farrer’s work does not come under his purview.) There 
is a helpful survey of current thought on the relation of John and 
Gnosticism in which the evidence of the Jung Codex is included. 
Unfortunately, the significance of this Codex for the second century 
New Testament Canon is not mentioned. Johannine and Qumran 
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dualism are distinguished by the determinism of the latter. (But is 
not John’s thought also within the framework of God’s ordination? 
cf. John 8:42ff, 10: 26ff.) 

Some points of interest may be mentioned briefly. Although not 
original, Mark’s “longer ending” is an integral part of scripture; 
the “dislocations” in John arise from the use of the Codex from 
earliest times; Acts 11:30, 5:11ff may represent two accounts of the 
same journey; Hebrews is not by Paul, but Ephesians and the Pas- 
torals are Pauline, though possibly written through an amanuensis; 
Jude is prior to II Peter, and the pseudonymity of the latter is 
indicated; Revelation may be a conflation of two Johannine works 
of different periods. 


Wikenhauser relates his views particularly well to modern 
Roman Catholic scholarship and, in all significant points, to 
Protestant writers. Presentation of disrupted critical views is lucid 
and fair. The translator has given, on the whole, a very readable 
English text. Is “living source” an adequate translation of Sitz im 
Leben? Errata appear on pages 19, 20, 21, 170. 

E. Earle Ellis 


St. Matthew and St. Mark. By Austin Farrer. London: Dacre 
Press, 1954. 236 pages. 25 schillings. 


The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. By Ned B. Stone- 
house. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1958. 269 pages. $3.00. 

Farrer is perhaps best known for his impact in current synoptic 
studies. His article, “On Dispensing With Q,” in the Lightfoot 
Festschrift raises important questions which remind us that “some 
assured results of modern scholarship” may not be as assured as once 
supposed. The present book, supplementing his earlier A Study in 
Mark, also rejects a commonly held view — that the gospel writers 
are basically reporters. Within this framework the critical task was 
thought to consist of isolating and evaluating the sources used. Farrer 
believes that the evangelists were not making a collection, but mold- 
ing a literary structure whose meaning can be discovered through 
their elaborate numerical symbolism. There are, for example, in 
Mark twelve Israelites healed (plus one Gentile), twelve apostles 
called (plus Levi, publican and consort of Gentiles), twelve loaves 
used to feed Israel (plus a mysterious thirteenth loaf; cf. Mark 
8:14-21). While this arrangement is partially artificial, such numeri- 
cal patterns (which Farrer sees enlarged upon by Matthew) do not 
falsify the history or reduce Mark to an arithmetic juggler. Rather 
a second meaning (e.g., a prefigured salvation of Gentiles) is woven 
into the original history. As the parable of the sower is both a 
portrait of a Galilean wheat field and an allegory of the Kingdom 
of God, so the whole of Mark 1-8 is “an extended and enacted 
parable of things to come” (page 92). 


Is it unscientific to desert the critical approach of dissection 
and embrace symbolic synthesis? That, says Farrer, depends on 
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what St. Mark himself had in mind. And there is reason to believe 
“that the early Christian mind delighted in a detailed physical 
symbolism which disquiets our own” (page 13). In a trenchant criti- 
cism Helen Gardner suggests that Farrer, to use his phrase for the 
dissecting critics, also “shoulders St. Mark aside” and directs attention 
to what the evangelist suggests rather than what he says. (The Limits 
of Literary Criticism, Oxford, 1956.) Agreeing or not, one must 
recognize in Farrer’s fertile and imaginative mind one of the most 
original writers in the New Testament field today. He cannot be 
neglected by the serious student. 

The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ is an unchanged 
second edition first issued fifteen years ago. Reflecting the staunch, 
but critical, conservatism for which Stonehouse is well known, it 
examines in scholarly fashion a number of literary and theological 
questions. If Farrer has over-emphasized the symbolic, Stonehouse, 
although aware of the danger (page 116), seems still to view the 
gospels too much within the framework of 19th century histori- 
ography. Can we assume, for example, that chronological “discrep- 
ancy” impugns the reliability of the evangelist where chronological 
sequence is apart from his intent or purpose (cf. page 162.)? Stone- 
house is one of that small company who find the shorter ending of 
Mark to be its original conclusion. In this he is joined, interestingly, 
by R. H. Lightfoot (and essentially by Farrer) with whom Stone- 
house at other points strongly takes issue. ; 

E. Earle Ellis 


Miracles: A Preliminary Study. By C. S. Lewis. New York: 
Association Press, 1958. 128 pages. 50c. 

This is an abridgement of the author’s book published first in 
1947. 

Do miracles happen? Those who answer “no” do so on one of 
two grounds, or both: miracles are contrary to the character of God, 
or of nature. Dr. Lewis reveals clearly the superficiality of both 
views, thus making room for believing miracles that are based on 
substantial evidence. From this point of view, he discusses biblical 
miracles, and what we may hope for in the future, in a most enlight- 
ening way. Many people who have reached hasty, dogmatic finality 
in such matters, and especially university and college young people, 
need to read this book. 

Wm. W. Adams 


The Amplified New Testament. By Frances E. Siewert and 
308" Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1959. 989 pages. 
No translation from Greek to English can ever be final and 
completely satisfactory, for good reasons. Greek words may have 
several shades of meaning, some as high as twenty. Such words can 
scarcely ever be fully expressed by one English word. Several words 
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are needed, a sort of commentary. Scholarship is constantly increas- 
ing knowledge of the Bible, including the original languages. Scholars 
reach different conclusions on many matters involved in translations. 
It follows that we have several valuable modern translations, by able 
and sincere scholars. ; 

The Amplified New Testament is based on a study of some of the 
best Greek MSS, Greek lexicons and English translations. Where 
needed, two or more words are used to bring out the full meaning of 
the Greek. This work is, therefore, a translation, plus a brief and 
helpful commentary where this is needed. It richly illuminates many 
otherwise obscure words and phrases. 

Wm. W. Adams 


The Gospel of St. Mark. By Alexander Maclaren. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1959. 247 pages. $2.50. 

This is a reprint of the 1908 London edition of Maclaren’s com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School Lessons, the comments 
being confined just to the portions of Mark printed in the lesson text. 
Like all of Maclaren’s works, these expositions are of the highest 
order. 

Wm. W. Adams 


The Gospel According to Saint John. By Alan Richardson. The 
Torch Bible Commentaries. London: SCM Press, Ltd., 1959. 220 
pages. Distributed by Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Naperville, Illinois. 
$3.00. 


Here is the modest contribution of an author already well-known 
for several useful and stimulating works, the latest being a splendid 
Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament. It contains clear, 
nontechnical comments on most of the important historical and 
exegetical problems connected with the Fourth Gospel. The approach 
is similar to that taken in recent British commentaries on John. 
There is little opportunity for originality or profundity. Those desir- 
ing a brief guide to the study of the most challenging book in the 
New Testament will find this work satisfactory for such purposes. 


William E. Hull 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. By R. V. G. 
Tasker. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1958. 192 pages. $3.00. 

This commentary is the fifth to be published in the “Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries” Series. Professor Tasker, who is also 
general editor of the series, brings to his task the scholarly fruits of 
long experience as professor of New Testament exegesis, Kings Col- 
lege, University of London. In accordance with the aim of the series 
to reach the student and the intelligent layman, the commentary is 
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based upon the King James Version—the text most laymen possess— 
and avoids concentration upon technical matters. Nevertheless, the 
exegesis is well grounded, with the Greek text and modern transla- 
tions continually referred to. 


The author dates the letter in the fall of A.D. 56 and considers 
it a unity. Tasker regards the “previous” letter of First Corinthians 
5:9 and the “painful” letter of Second Corinthians 7:8 to be lost, the 
latter written subsequent to the canonical First Corinthians. 


One might have wished for a greater inter-action with modern 
writers’ appraisals of Pauline theological concepts—and the stimulus 
Professor Tasker could have provided in it. But, then, one cannot 
have everything in this format or at this reasonable price. This work 
will provide a very useful addition to a church library. 


E. Earle Ellis 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. By John A. Allan. The Torch 
Bible Commentaries. London: SCM Press, 1959. 143 pages. Dis- 
tributed by Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Naperville, Illinois. $2.50. 


The Torch Bible Commentaries series is serving the useful pur- 
pose of providing brief, nontechnical discussions of both Old and 
New Testament books. Since there are few small studies of Ephesians 
available, the present volume should be of interest to many. Some 
will find it unsuited for church groups because Pauline authorship is 
rejected. The comments, which comprise some 100 pages, are 
reasonably clear and accurate. 

William E. Hull 


Faces About The Christ. By Holmes Rolston. Richmond, Virginia: 
John Knox Press, 1959. 215 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Rolston, now Editor in Chief, The Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church, U. S., is author of other books, three 
on the Apostle Paul. Thoroughly loyal to Christ and scripture, clear 
and concise in style, this book is easy and rewarding reading. It 
presents the biblical facts (not tradition) regarding 42 people who 
knew Jesus, casual acquaintances, enemies, and friends. Instead of 
seeking to exhaust the facts as found in scripture, where these are 
extensive, the author seizes upon the central and characteristic facts 
of the person being considered. Thus these people come alive as 
vividly as the facts will justify. 


These people are only relatively important, since they contribute 
to our understanding him who is the New Testament, Jesus Christ. 
Their composite witness is presented in the closing chapter of this 
book, The Face of The Christ, a most valuable summary analysis and 
interpretation of our Lord. 


Wm. W. Adams 
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Understanding The Bible. By Fred J. Denbeaux. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1959. 94 pages. $1.00. 


The purpose of this little book is to help laymen in particular to 
understand the Bible. This purpose is achieved in a twofold way. In 
chapters 1 and 2, the author shows why Protestants must stress 
education, and then outlines the best tools for doing accurate biblical 
study. The remaining four chapters contain the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the heart of the biblical message. This scholarly interpreta- 
tion is clear and informative, especially chapter 3, in which the 
author gives the heart of the beliefs and life of Catholic, Protestant 
and Sectarian churches. Serious students of Scripture will find much 
helpful guidance in this book. 

Wm. W. Adams 


Il. Historical Studies 


The Church In Soviet Russia. By Matthew Spinka. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 179 pages. $3.25. 


Professor Spinka presents a thoroughly documented report de- 
scribing the struggle of the Greek Orthodox with and final capitula- 
tion to the Communist government in the U.S.S.R. From 1917 to the 
present there have been three men in the high office of the patriarch. 
Hence, the story is divided into three main sections: (1) Patriarch 
Tikhon’s struggle for church autonomy; (2) Patriarch Sergie capitu- 
lates to save the church; and (3) Patriarch Alexei’s “strange alliance.” 
Each man witnessed the inevitable subordination of the church to 
the state. 


The search for a modus vivendi between church and state re- 
sulted in the church becoming a political tool of the state. Patriarch 
Alexei, elected to office in 1945, claims complete religious freedom 
of the Russian church. This is a strange claim in the light of the fact 
that the government has two agencies to control the churches in the 
U.S.S.R. Too, the Orthodox Church was reduced in number by the 
Communists from 54,174 in 1917 to 4,225 in 1940! And today no 
important church meeting can be held without the approval of 
G. G. Karpov, head of the agency which controls the Orthodox 
churches! 


Alexei’s real aim is to bring all of the Orthodox churches in the 
world under the hegemony of the Russian Orthodox Church. He 
dreams of Moscow-the-Third-Rome. He has the blessings of the 
Communists in this program. But the large majority of the emigre 
clergy and the autocephalous churches have steadfastly refused to 
submit to Alexei’s appeals. 

H. H. Barnette 
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Leben und Sterben des Zuericher Tauferfuehrers Felix Mantz. 
By Ekkehard Krajewski. Kassel: J. G. Oncken Verlag, 1957. 162 
pages. No price given. 


Pilgrim Marbeck. By Jan J. Kiwiet. Kassel: J. G. Oncken Verlag, 
1957. 174 pages. No price given. 


These two excellent monographs have as their authors two B.D. 
graduates of our own international Seminary in Ruschlikon near 
Zurich, Switzerland. The first writer is a German refugee, now serv- 
ing a Baptist congregation in Western Germany, while Kiwiet, who 
spent a year at Southern, now heads a newly established Baptist 
Seminary in Holland. Both works represent doctoral dissertations 
written under the guidance of the eminent church historian Professor 
Fritz Blanke of the University of Zurich. 


Felix Mantz, the subject of the first treatise, was born around 
1500, became identified with Zwingli’s reformatory activities in the 
early 1520’s, and, because of his espousal of believer’s baptism, was 
drowned with the express consent of Zwingli on January 5, 1527. 
Together with Conrad Grebel Mantz was one of the founders of the 
Swiss Brethren. Thus, at the age of only 27, Felix Mantz suffered 
martyrdom for his Christian faith in reformed Switzerland. Like 
other Anabaptists—Blaurock, Grebel, Johannes Denk, or Hubmaier— 
Mantz was profoundly concerned about the nature of the true church, 
its norms and faith, and though his erstwhile friend Zwingli branded 
him as a disturber and seditionist, Mantz never uttered a bad word 
about the reformer. Krajewski has clearly delineated the all too 
brief career of this witness of God’s love and grace. Careful source 
studies lie behind this portrait of Felix Mantz. 


We are likewise beholden to Dr. Kiwiet for his work on Pilgram 
Marbeck. The latter hailed from the Austrian Tyrol, where he was 
born at Rattenberg around 1493/5. Marbeck came from a well-to-do 
family, married around 1520, accepted Anabaptist views around 1526, 
and soon had to leave his home and successful business under the 
pressure of persecution. Marbeck lived up to his name, for he re- 
mained a “pilgrim” till his death in the city of Augsburg in 1556. 

While Mantz toiled but a few brief years in the cause of the 
Swiss Anabaptists, Marbeck, due to his engineering skills which were 
widely in demand, survived expulsion from Augsburg, Strasbourg, 
and, after fruitful itinerant ministries in Moravia, Southern Germany 
and the Tyrol, died in his bed at Augsburg, a city which is also 
famous in the annals of Lutheranism. 

Marbeck, so Kiwiet believes, became the real leader of the moder- 
ate Anabaptists of Southern Germany. He successfully counteracted 
the extreme spiritualist tendencies of men like Schwenkfeld, as well 
as the legalistic communalism of the Hutterites. He was able, toward 
the end of his life, to unite the main strands of Anabaptist life and 
thought and help his brethren organize themselves into well ordered 
congregations. ‘“Marbeck elaborated the ideas of Hans Denck and 
thus continued Denck’s debate with the spiritualists and the 
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Lutherans. Next to the writings of Menno Simonis those of Marbeck 


belong to the most important source for the thinking of the Ana- 
baptists.” 


This writer has in recent years walked miles upon miles in the 
Tyrol, now solidly Catholic thanks to the Counter Reformation, but 
he found in many peasant’s home in the mountains a deep hunger 
for the truth of the Gospel. Yet, Baptists have no missionary work in 
these parts worth mentioning. 

William A. Mueller 


Western Asceticism. Edited by Owen Chadwick. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1958. 368 pages. $5.00. 


This is Volume 12 of the Library of Christian Classics, of which 
there are twenty-six volumes. Volume 12 is edited by Owen Chad- 
wick, fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. It contains the sayings of 
the Fathers, the conferences of Cassian, and the rule of Saint Bene- 
dict. A general introduction is given to all of these works, and then 
a specific introduction to each work along with the text. The organi- 
zation, translation, footnotes, and general structure, including the 
appendix apparatus and select bibliography, make this volume a 
worthy addition to the Library of Christian Classics. 


H. H. Barnette 


Religion and Faith in Latin America. By W. Stanley Rycroft. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 208 pages. $3.75. 


The author began missionary service in Peru in 1922 and later 
became secretary for Latin America, Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. The book, not merely a description of 
Protestant mission work but also of Latin America’s culture, reflects 
the scholarly ability and just as important, the “feeling” for Latin 
America of one who has become at home there. With clarity the 
author traces the contributions of the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the 
Indians, the “Mestizos,” and the Negroes, and shows how the pre- 
Columbian religions later became fused with Roman Catholicism. He 
describes religious conditions in Latin America today both in their 
Catholic and Protestant expressions. He asserts that we must differ- 
entiate between religion and faith. Latin America cannot solve its 
problems or rise to fulfill its destiny without a dynamic faith in the 
risen Christ and the moral and spiritual purpose which such a faith 
can give. 

Ministers, teachers and students of Latin America will find this 
book a “must” as they seek to understand the religious, political, 
social, economic and ideological background of our neighbor to the 
South. 

Maurice J. Anderson 
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Concerns of a Continent. Edited by James W. Hoffman. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1958. 166 pages. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

The editor and capable writers of the several chapters of this 
little book have skilfully shown what Protestant Christian churches 
are doing in North American neighboring areas of Alaska (now a 
state), Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, and the Caribbean. The appraisal 
of the problems in the societies and cultures of these areas is objec- 
tive but at the same time, friendly and warm. Although the book 
does not call attention to significant efforts of all Protestants (and 
the Baptist efforts are not elaborated upon), it is well worth reading. 
It serves the useful purpose of calling attention to near-at-hand and 
vitally strategic areas about whose problems and Christian activities 


most of us are all too ignorant. Maurice J. Anderson 


Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplomats. By Paul A. Varg. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1958. 335 pages. $6.00. 

This analysis of American Protestant missionary efforts in China 
provides an interesting appraisal of the missionary movement by an 
outsider primarily interested in Sino-American diplomatic relations. 
It shows that there was considerable interplay of missionary activity 
and United States policy in China and that the whole business of 
missions is intricately interwoven with all types of contacts—diplo- 
matic, commercial, and otherwise. In the minds of most of the 
Chinese, the Christianity propagated was too much identified with 
Western institutionalism. 

The author skilfully assembles material relative to the Student 
Volunteer Movement and its influences, the evangelistic, educational 
and medical programs of major denominations, cleavages among 
fundamentalists, conservatives, and liberal missionaries, Chinese 
nationalism and the ebb and flow of anti-foreign feeling, and the 
struggle between nationalists and communists which resulted in a 
communist victory and the eventual exodus of missionaries by 1952. 
This is all interesting and rewarding reading. 


The author’s insight into the complexity of the missionary task, 
and his calling attention to the intricate problems which it poses, is 
one of the strong points of the book. It is to be regretted that he did 
not also analyze Catholic and British and European Protestant 
missionary efforts, along with that of American Protestants, so as to 
be able to compare or contrast them, especially in regard to the 
extent to which each was able to adjust to Oriental molds. 

In our day of intense nationalism, missionaries must be men and 
women of not only deep spiritual caliber and good physical and 
mental health, but also divested of race prejudice and national pride, 
people who can work with the youthful nationals of undeveloped 
countries as equals and not as those who must exercise the authority. 

This book should be read by all who are interested in missions 
and especially by those who are seeking to call out, train, appoint, 
send, and advise recruits to mission fields today. 

Maurice J. Anderson 
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Shadow of the Almighty. By Elisabeth Elliot. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 256 pages. $3.75. 

Jim Elliott, who majored in Greek New Testament while a stu- 
dent in Wheaton College, died seven years later with four missionary 
companions at the hands of Ecuador Aucas savages to whom they 
were endeavoring to take the Gospel. His widow, using revealing 
passages from his diaries and letters, skilfully weaves the biography 
of an adventurous devoted life with a true love story that is unique. 
Depicting his stern discipline, spiritual struggles, and single-minded 
devotion to Christ in early youth, college days, and as a foreign 
missionary, the author provides exciting devotional reading especially 
for high school and college age young people. 


Maurice J. Anderson 


The Lands Between. By John S. Badeau. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1958. 188 pages. $2.95. 

This book presents information that is necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of the lands of the Near or Middle East. Written by 
a long time resident of the area, the book presents the information 
concerning these lands in a well organized and an imaginative man- 
ner. It has been described as a concise and popularly written hand 
book or encyclopedia of the lands between Europe and the Far East. 
Facts are set down interestingly and accurately on such subjects as 
the geography and history of the Middle East, the origins of the 
peoples, the changing social and economic movements, government 
practices and structures, and the effect of religion and religious 
faiths on the total culture of the lands concerned. The place, the 
importance, the meaning and the problems of Christianity are dis- 
cussed. The book helps us understand more vividly the reasons for 
the Islamic culture and faith and gives a picture of the living bond 
Islam has continued to give to the area in spite of all the great pciiti- 
cal changes since the time of Mohammed. The author holds that ii is 
necessary for the Middle East to live in a healthy relationship with 
the Western nations. The books would be a valuable reference book 
to add to church libraries and could be profitably studied by pastors, 
teachers, mission groups, women’s organizations and brotherhood 
groups. 

J. Christie Pool 


Ill. Theological Studies 


The Life Beyond. By Ray Summers. Nashville: The Broadman 
Press, 1959. 233 pages. $3.25. 

The Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Southwestern 
Baptist Seminary, author of other widely used books, including 
Worthy Is The Lamb, an interpretation of Revelation, Dr. Summers 
has here produced his most needed and helpful book. 
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This is a well-balanced and timely study of eschatology. The six 
chapters are entitled: Death; The Disembodied State; The Resurrec- 
tion; The Second Coming; Judgment; Eternal Destiny. Each chapter 
is broken down into vital subdivisions, ranging in number from three 
to twelve, each drawing upon and interpreting pertinent scriptures, 
Old and New Testament. While dealing with controversial matters 
on almost every page, the author presses straight ahead where the 
scriptures lead, refusing to dodge the issues, or to read into scripture 
what is not there. This is, accordingly, straightforward biblical 
exegesis and interpretation, and not propaganda for preconceived 
eschatological theories. For example, Dr. Summers follows Paul’s 
thought closely in I Thessalonians 4:13-18, refusing to make this 
passage give a detailed chronology of events in connection with the 
rapture. 

The universe and human life must have meaning. Our present 
existence and world situation are not satisfying. Faith and hope take 
on maturity as one reads this interpretation of God’s word and the 
consummation of the age and of life. 

The three graphs included in this book giving the essence of 
three millennial views are most helpful. 

Wm. W. Adams 


The Inspiration of Scripture. By Robert Preuss. Mankato, Min- 
nesota: Lutheran Synod Book Company, 1955. 216 pages. $4.50. 

In German Lutheranism the seventeenth century is known as 
the age of orthodoxy. It was during this century that the principle 
of sola scriptura and the verbal inspiration of scripture was formu- 
lated. The present debate about the idea of inspiration often gets 
clouded by the undefined meaning of verbal inspiration. Most oppo- 
nents of the idea equate it with dictation, while many defenders 
stoutly declare this a distortion of the facts. Robert Preuss in this 
scholarly and thorough study has investigated the sources to clarify 
what the orthodox dogmaticians actually said about inspiration. 

The conclusion to which the author comes rejects many of the 
criticisms that root in the writings of Domes and those influenced 
by his history of Protestant theology. The neglect of the exegetical 
works and the other theological themes has led to a distorted inter- 
pretation of some of the statements about verbal inspiration. The 
seventeenth century dogmaticians were not without inconsistencies 
and weaknesses in their theory of inspiration but the sola scriptura 
did not eliminate the sola fide of Luther. In the light of this study 
many will need to revise the popular ideas about the age of orthodoxy. 

Dale Moody 


The Moment Before God. By Martin J. Heinecken. Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 386 pages. $5.95. 

Several things combine to make this an unusual book. At the 
very beginning one is struck by the flowing style of the author and 
the clarity of statement which marks him a master of his subject. 
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Some of the passion of Soren Kierkegaard penetrates this interpreta- 
tion of the great Dane. At times it is so difficult to distinguish the 
beliefs of Heinecken from those of Kierkegaard that one feels almost 
an atmosphere of identification. Against the Lutheran background of 
the author this may be easier to do than for those interpreters who 
are not so firmly rooted in the theology of the cross so central for 
Luther. 


Along with the style is a happy combination of content. Of 
Christianity as absolute paradox, God as absolute other, man’s 
anxiety and sin, subjectivity and suffering, and other Christian con- 
cepts in the writings of Kierkegaard the author writes with moving 
conviction that would please the gadfly of Copenhagen. It is the 
Christian concern of Kierkegaard more than the existential philoso- 
phy which constitutes the chief contribution of this study. 


Dale Moody 


The Meaning of Sin. By Frederic Greeves. London: The Ep- 
worth Press, 1956. 199 pages, 21s. 


The conversation between psychology and theology is often con- 
fused by the lack of clarity in the definition of terms. At no point 
is there more failure of communication than on the meaning of sin 
to which Professor Greeves has dedicated his labors. It is commonly 
assumed that sin has to do with that which is the breach of a known 
law. Sins of ignorance are ruled out as meaningless terms, and the 
dark shadows of the unconscious life is left for the psychological 
cesspool of irrational impulses. Turning the picture of sin around, 
the author attempts to define and discuss sin in terms of ignorance 
and to prescribe the knowledge of God as the remedy for sin. One 
may at first be misled by this point of view, for many may conclude 
that education would be the logical way to overcome ignorance. The 
author means much more than that. Sin is man’s ignorance of self, 
of others, and of God and the true knowledge of God results in 
knowledge of self and others. In this way belief and unbelief become 
the focus around which the meaning of sin is made plain. 


Dale Moody 


Heaven in the Christian Tradition. By Ulrich Simon. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 310 pages. $6.00. 


Heaven is a subject often mentioned but seldom discussed with 
clarity and conciseness. It is, therefore, a major contribution when a 
scholar of the learning of Ulrich Simon sets himself to survey the 
meaning of the term used by humanity in general and Christians 
in particular. After the general survey in the first chapter the 
author turns to discuss heaven in the Hebrew tradition with special 
emphasis on the relationship between the ideas of God and heaven. 
At the end of the volume the centrality of Christ in the life of 
heaven and in Christian worship is also rightly emphasized. The 
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middle portion of the book is concerned with angelology, demonology 
and the triumph of God over ‘the forces of evil. 

At times a subject has been surveyed with adequate evidence 
and documentation, but the reader is left bewildered by the lack of 
a clear conclusion. One of the best examples of this is the chapter 
on the life of heaven in which a maximum of material and a 
minimum of light is offered on the resurrection of the dead. The 
clear conclusions of Oscar Cullman’s essay on the same subject are 
missing. 

Dale Moody 


The New Creation. By Lewis H. Taylor. New York: Pageant 
Press, 1958. 140 pages. $3.00. 

To cover, in 140 pages, the Pauline doctrines of creation, inno- 
cence, sin, and redemption is an ambitious project. This book might 
have been improved had the scope been narrowed. However, in 
seeking to bring these ideas into focus about the “new creation” 
(2 Cor. 5:17), Dr. Taylor, professor of Bible and Religions at Virginia 
Intermont College, does give a number of helpful suggestions for 
understanding Paul’s thought. For example, he properly describes the 
Apostle’s cosmic eschatology in terms of a renovated earth and 
refuses to “ethicize” the ideas of death and resurrection in 1 Corin- 
thians 15 (page 117, 127). But in attempting to avoid the doctrine 
of original sin in Romans 5 (page 56), some will wonder if he does 
not “ethicize” in precisely the dualistic fashion which he finds 
contrary to Paul’s thought elsewhere. 

E. Earle Ellis 


Faith and Perseverance. By G. C. Berkouwer. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1958. $4.00. 

In times of crisis the problem of perseverance arises as a point 
of vigorous discussion. Tertullian and Augustine, Luther and Calvin, 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, Karl Barth and Edmund Schlink have 
contributed to the discussion which has produced controversies and 
played an important role in several confessions. The chief value of 
Berkouwer’s book is the summary of the biblical and historical 
materials which illuminate the subject, especially as it is related to 
admonition, prayer, and temptation. With the emphasis on the close 
relation between perseverance and assurance one finds the proper 
perspective, but there is not always the exegetical thoroughness on 
such books as Hebrews that is needed for a satisfactory solution. It 
is a good book that does not go far enough. 

Dale Moody 


Four Existentialist Theologians. By Will Herberg. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. 346 pages. $4.00. 

In a collection of this type one is lifted out of the narrow con- 
fines of his particular religious tradition into wider horizons of men 
who patrol the cosmos in their concern for God. Will Herberg is 
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Professor of Judaic Studies and Social Philosophy at Drew Univer- 
sity, but his selections include not only the Jew, Martin Buber, but 
also Jacques Maritain the Roman Catholic, Nicolas Berdyaev of 
Russian Orthodoxy, and Paul Tillich, a Protestant.. As a panorama 
of the “biblical tradition” touched by modern existentialism it is 
almost impossible to suggest better choices, either of the writers or 
their writings. Teachers looking for a reader to guide discussions or 
classes in religious understanding and tolerance will find it diffcult 
to improve on this volume. 
Dale Moody 


What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking (Revised Edition). 
By Daniel Day Williams. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
190 pages. $3.00. 

Published originally in 1952, this volume by Professor Williams 
has become a standard work in its field. Now revised and enlarged 
it is destined to enjoy an even wider reading. It is invaluable for 
the student who wants a concise, clear, and scholarly statement of 
the current trends in Christian theology and ethics. 


H. H. Barnette 


Platonism in Recent Religious Thought. By William D. Geog- 
we New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 200 pages. 

This book is a valuable survey of Christian Platonism as it is 
manifested in the contemporary scene. It is perhaps somewhat stilted 
and savors a little of the academic thesis, but it provides valuable 
insights into the thought of a select group of modern thinkers—lInge, 
Temple, A. E. Taylor, Paul Elmer More, A. N. Whitehead and George 
Santayana. The contributions of two men, Inge and Temple, who 
were significant churchmen, are thus set side by side with two 
laymen, Taylor and More, whose Christian Platonism was probably 
more central and enduring, and the study is capped by consideration 
of two provocative and influential thinkers, Whitehead and San- 
tayana, who while sitting more loose to Platonism yet derived insights 
from it. The author urges that there are five major themes in Pla- 
tonism—God, the ideal, natural existence, historical existence, and 
the nature and destiny of man’s moral personality. He critically 
examines each thinker on these lines and arrives at constructive con- 
clusions. His analysis of and insight into thought of A. E. Taylor is 
particularly useful. 

E. C. Rust 


The Self as Agent. By John Macmurray. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 230 pages. $3.75. 

This volume of Gifford Lectures by a distinguished contemporary 
philosopher is in keeping with one of the current philosophical 
emphases, namely, that on will and intention as having the primacy 
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rather than reason and reflection. Professor Macmurray, who is 
Professor of Philosophy at Edinburgh, criticizes the egocentricity and 
theoretical nature of so much philosophy, and argues that the self is 
‘agent’ rather than subject. He contends that all primary knowledge 
takes its rise in “activities which have practical, not theoretical 
objectives.” Thus his philosophy is a philosophy of the personal, 
with the reason as an aspect of personal activity. Knowledge is for 
the sake of action and meaningful action is directed towards inter- 
course of persons. We have in this thought contacts with some ideas 
expressed by contemporary existentialists, although Macmurray criti- 
cizes the existentialist approach and retains the traditional method 
of philosophy. He leans back on Kant’s emphasis on the practical 
reason whilst criticizing the great German philosopher’s basic theo- 
retical egocentricity. As Macmurray sees it, Kant began with the 
basic ‘I think’ and thereby found himself in a dualism of phenomena 
and noumena once he asserted the primacy of the practical reason. 
In consequence he erred both in his attempt to reconcile man’s moral 
freedom with the determinism of natural science, and in his deistic 
approach to religion. Macmurray would start in action rather than 
thought, holding that in action the total self is engaged. Pure thought 
is derivative, and is effectual only as it is embraced within action. 
This has points of contact with Augustine’s credo ut intelligam. 
Actually in reflective thought, the agent withdraws from action and 
becomes the subject. Macmurray contends that to become subject 
is a negation of self. The only knowledge that matters for our writer 
is what takes place in a practical situation. 

In his treatment, Macmurray prepares the way for but does not 
develop a natural theology based on the idea of action. He makes 
the point that, however difficult to demonstrate theoretically, at the 
practical level the world is postulated as a unity, since “any action 
in the world depends on the co-operation of the world.” From this 
he moves to the suggestion that the unity of the world may be 
thought as one action, and “therefore as informed by a unifying 
intention.” Hence, at the level of the practical, Macmurray believes 
that his argument moves steadily towards a belief in God. 


There is a flavor of Karl Heim and Henri Bergson about the 
views of time and the relation of free will to the determined world 
with which science deals. For him the world of the continuant with 
which science deals is always the past, and is therefore completely 
determinate. The past is the determinate and in it time has become 
spatialized. Time is the form of action, of the agent’s motion. As 
such it is the form generated by his doing, and it is not directly 
apprehended in reflective thought. Reflective thinking represents it 
symbolically and thus spatializes it. True time belongs to the present 
and the future, the distinction between which lies in the agent’s 
continuing movement. Now free will lies here and thus is the agent’s 
capacity to shape the future, the indeterminate, by his action. Mac- 
murray holds that the falsity of determinism lies in its belief that 
the future is already determinate. Rather the past is determinate 
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because it is the deposit of the present action, in which human free- 
dom has its proper place. Readers of Karl Heim will be familiar 
with this viewpoint. 

This is a provocative piece of writing. The reviewer finds it 
stimulating, as indeed have been so many of Macmurray’s previous 
books. 

E. C. Rust 


Christian Commitment. By Edward John Carnell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. 314 pages. $5.00. 

The able and learned president of Fuller Theological Seminary 
presents in this tome an apologetic of the Christian faith. After an 
introduction which explains his procedure Dr. Carnell in Part I 
unfolds with much acumen what he calls “the third method of know- 
ing”, that is, a type of knowledge which, while not ignoring or despis- 
ing other types of knowing, is able to go beyond them. This third 
type of knowledge is that through ‘moral self-acceptance.” Knowl- 
edge by acquaintance and knowledge by inference have their place, 
but unless this third method of knowing comes into play in the 
enigmatic process of man’s search after reality, his search leads ulti- 
mately nowhere. “It is my conviction that man’s difficulty is not 
lack of knowledge, but lack of moral courage to act on the knowl- 
edge he already has. If this is true, only a refusal to be spiritually 
honest prevents one from consciously recognizing the place of God 
in his life” (p. 27). Did not Jesus say, “Ye will not come unto me?” 

Space forbids to follow Carnell’s well-reasoned arguments in 
favor of this new type of apologetic. In the end, however, our author 
acknowledges that “once apologetics has shown that the claims of 
Christ are continuous with truth, it is at the end of its tether. It 
cannot, even as it would not want to, encroach on the preaching 
ministry of the church. God is a living person, not a metaphysical 
principle. Evidences may point to God, but God himself must be 
encountered in the dynamic of fellowship. Only the Holy Spirit can 
illuminate the evidences” (p. 302). 

Did not Karl Barth once say that the true Christian witness 
must ever flee from the ‘wisdom and folly of men to the wisdom and 
folly of God’? We covet a wide reading for Dr. Carnell’s discerning 
and provocative book. 

William A. Mueller 


Tragic Sense of Life. By Miguel de Unamuno. Translated by 
J. E. Crawford Flitch. New York: Dover Publications, 1954. 330 
pages. $1.95. 

De Unamuno, noted Spanish philosopher, constructs his philo- 
sophy of existence on man’s longing for immortality. Indeed he is 
the immortality-intoxicated man. After wandering in the wastes of 
rationalism, he discovers the basis of existence in the will to live 
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rather than in the effort to believe. Self-compassion results in self- 
love and self-love involves a love of all that lives and therefore wants 
to survive. By the act of love, springing from our own hunger for 
immortality, we are led to give conscience to the Universe—that is, 
to create God. In other words we project our hunger for God upon 
the Universe and find that it is not empty or void, but that God 
comes to meet us. We go out to meet God who comes to meet us. 


De Unamuno grounds ethics in a passionate uncertainty which 
unifies all actions and makes one live and work. He thinks that un- 
certainty, doubt, perpetual wrestling with the mystery of our final 
destiny, mental despair, and the lack of any solid and stable dogmatic 
foundation, may be the basis of an ethic. Hence virtue is not based 
upon dogma, but dogma upon virtue and it is not faith that creates 
martyrs, but martyrs who create faith. And if it is nothingness that 
awaits us, let us so act that it will be an unjust fate! Thus all of 
man’s efforts are to be bent in the direction of the eternalization of 
all. One is to perennialize one’s self by giving one’s self. In man’s 
relationship to man, he is to follow the ethic of mutual imposition or 
putting one’s self in another’s place. 


This volume is a classic. It is an unabridged republication of 
the English translation of 1921. The author has one focus of concern, 
hunger for immortality, and sticks with it consistently throughout 
the book. Here and there quotations are dragged in with a degree 
of violence, but this does not seriously detract the reader. Brilliant 
insights and epigrammatic statements appear throughout the volume. 

H. H. Barnette 


The Bible and Our Social Responsibility. By Harold L. Lunger. 
Saint Louis: The Bethany Press, 1958. 127 pages. No price given. 


This volume is one of a series of Bethany Study Courses. Both 
Old and New Testament social teachings are presented in a lucid 
fashion and should have a special appeal to the layman. Dr. Lunger 
concludes that the Christian is to be concerned about social issues 
because God, the Hebrew prophets, Jesus, Paul, as well as other 
biblical writers were concerned. The law of love makes it impera- 
tive that we not only seek to help those who are hurt by the forces 
about us, but that we also seek to eliminate the causes of unnecessary 
suffering. This carries the Christian responsibility beyond social 
welfare to social action. Excellent aids in terms of resources for 
reading, suggested session plans, and audio-visual aids for the teacher 
appear in the final pages of the volume. Teachers in churches will 
find this book to be a valuable guide in teaching the social responsi- 
bility of all Christians. 


H. H. Barnette 
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IV. Practical Studies 


Jonathan Edwards on Evangelism. Edited by J. C. Wolf. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 137 pages. $2.00. 

Jonathan Edwards has been called the “Father of American 
revivalism.” He was certainly the great defender of the revivals 
which swept the Colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
revivals which have been called the Great Awakening. 


In defense of this movement, Edwards wrote A Faithful Nar- 
trative of the Surprising Works of God, Thoughts on the Revival of 
Religion, and A Treatise Concerning Religious Affections. Mr. Wolf 
has given a summary of these books and of some of Edwards’ famous 
sermons. The author has eliminated much repetitive material, while 
preserving Edwards’ thought and words. 


This gist of Edwards’ important writings on evangelism will be 
of value to those who have “neither time nor inclination” to read 
the original works. 


V. L. Stanfield 


Design for Preaching. By H. Grady Davis. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1958. 307 pages. $4.75. 

H. Grady Davis is professor of functional theology at Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary. This book makes a “functional approach” to 
sermon preparation. The best sermon is one that grows, developing 
from the germinal idea along with emotional overtones and appeals 
to the senses. The book handles the usual topics found in textbooks 
of homiletics, though it gives considerably more attention to worthy 
techniques for “getting through” to the audience. A careful reading 
of the volume, together with an honest effort to practice what the 
author urges, will make for a more effective communication of the 
gospel. 

Nolan Howington 


Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning of Worship. By William Nicholls. 
Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1958. 72 pages. $1.50. 


In this one of four volumes in a series of ecumenical studies in 
worship, Anglican Chaplain William Nicholls is concerned to find the 
common ground for a united church in the matter of worship. He 
recognizes that ways of worship are theologically determined and 
these differences in worship are of great significance particularly to 
the laity in considering any form of ecumenical union of churches. 
He finds this common ground of worship in Christ, “The Jacob’s 
ladder upon which passes all that traffic of God to man and man 
to God which is the meaning of worship.” The essence of worship is 
the descent to man of the Father’s love in the Word, and the ascent 
to the Father, in the power of the Holy Spirit, of the filial response 
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to that love. He predicts that if the fullness of Christian worship in 
a united church is to be achieved “The main Sunday liturgy will 
consist . . . in the service of word and sacrament... possibly on 
the lines of imitation by the church of Christ’s actions at the Last 
Supper in offertory, thanksgiving, prayer, fraction, and communion.” 
This book has considerable value for students of Christian worship 
and will be of special interest to those who are concerned with 
this aspect of church union. 


Allen W. Graves 


An Introduction to Christian Education. By Peter P. Person. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 224 pages. $3.75. 

This book is designed as an introductory text on the college level. 
It is simply written, well outlined, and relatively comprehensive. The 
fact that so many areas are covered means that no one area is dealt 
with in detail. But this is not to be expected in an introductory text. 
There are chapters on the church, history, philosophy, evangelism, 
methods, curriculum, the age groups, weekday education, and leader- 
ship. 


Findley B. Edge 


Dynamics of Christian Adult Education. By Robert S. Clemmons. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1958. 143 pages. $2.50. 


Here is stimulating reading for the pastor, minister of education, 
and all those who work with adults in the churches. The author is 
Director of the Department of Christian Education of Adults in the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church. He has presented 
clearly some effective ways of involving adults in meaningful learn- 
ing experiences in the various church groups in which they may 
participate. “Group dynamics” is more than a gimmick. It is a 
method to be used in involving growing Christians in meaningful 
learning experiences. The author describes how motivation and 
participation can be achieved. The use of these valuable techniques 
will revitalize many of the adult groups in the churches. 


Allen W. Graves 


What Psychology Says About Religion. By Wayne E. Oates. 
New York: Association Press, 1958. 128 pages. $ .50. 

Beginning with what various psychologists have said about reli- 
gion, Dr. Oates skilfully weaves these threads into a psychological 
evaluation of religious experience and supplies much of the “warp 
and woof” himself. Two other valuable services are rendered: 
(1) areas where psychology is silent about religion are pointed out, 
and, (2) a “layman’s reading course” in the form of an annotated 
bibliography is provided for the reader who is stimulated to further 
study in the field. 


Robert A. Proctor, Jr. 
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Love, Skill, and Mystery. Theodore Bovet. New York: Double- 
day and Company, 1958. 188 pages. $3.50. 

Theodore Bovet is a Swiss physician who has training in neurol- 
ogy, psychology, and theology. He has become one of Europe’s most 
highly regarded marriage counselors. This book interprets marriage 
and marriage counseling from the point of view of (a) the theological 
rootage of the marriage relationship in the sovereignty of God (b) the 
psychic wholeness of man as set forth in the distinctly Hebrew con- 
ception of personality (c) and the importance of preparation in the 
skill and mystery of marriage as a prerequisite for the I-Thou en- 
counter of Christian marriage. The book is beautifully and refresh- 
ing written. The author writes from a manifestly and not just from 
an implicitly Christian perspective. 

Wayne E. Oates 


Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education. By Donald Lemen Clark. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 285 pages. $4.50. 

Men who have spent their lives studying and teaching the classics 
have much to share with religious speakers of today. Especially is 
this true about rhetoricians who have wrestled with original sources 
dealing with the methods which the ancients used to train a young 
man of their day “in the art of discovering and evaluating whatever 
might supply arguments in support of his theme; how . . . to marshal 
material for presentation to an audience and to clothe it in clear 
and appropriate . . . language.” Donald Lemen Clark is one of these 
men: out of years of personal experience undergirded by careful 
research, he “cracks the nuts and lays bare the kernels” of such 
rewarding exercises as Learning To Speak and To Write, What the 
Ancients Meant by Rhetoric, The Precepts of Rhetoric, Imitation, and 
Declamation. In doing so, the member of this reviewer’s ‘Defense 
Committee” at Columbia University extracts with humor and good 
feeling, also, certain principles of wisdom that ought to give heart 
to serious-minded communicators in the contemporary religious field. 
An example is the sentence from Dionysius of Halicarnassus: “No 
rules contained in rhetorical manuals can suffice to make experts of 
those who are determined to dispense with study and practice.” 
Truly, Dr Clark’s book is well worth the money to buy it and the 
time to read it. 

Charles A. McGlon 


Handling Barriers in Communication. By Irving J. Lee and 
Laura L. Lee. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 149 plus 
60 pages. $5.00. 

Irving Lee was a semanticist—a dealer in words and their 
meanings. He was more than that, however; he was a worth-while 
person who had a major concern for people and their problems of 
getting along with one another. His great mind he turned upon 
communication as a means of improving human relationships; the 
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results of his research he shared in university classrooms; in speech 
projects supported by military, business, and governmental agencies; 
and in his writings, the last of which comprises the larger part of the 
book listed above. His wife completed it after his death, and now 
makes available a significant handbook in two parts. Significant 
especially for those who deal in words for religious purposes is part 
one, in which is real meat to chew, nourishment coming from a schol- 
arly discussion of such problems as The Person Who Jumps to Con- 
clusions, The Person Who Closes His Mind, The Person Who Listens 
Only to Words, Giving and Getting Information, Making Assignments 
(to one’s dependence), Making Corrections (of one’s co-workers), 
and Getting a Group to Talk Together. Obviously, these topics are 
timely ones for us who busy ourselves with “religious address.” Let 
it be said that the treatment of them is specific, helpful, and chal- 
lenging. 
Charles A. McGlon 


Speech in the Pulpit. By P. E. Sangster. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 84 pages. $2.75. 

The most appealing item about the above named publication is 
its title. There is a tremendous need for books to help pulpiteers 
increase the effectiveness of their speech—but this book it not one 
of them. There is a scholarship in the field of communication through 
speech, the mastery of which ought to help religious speakers “do a 
better job” of projecting the Christian gospel—but this book gives 
little evidence of it. There has been commendable progress made 
through research both in secular and in religious fields of over-all 
communication made in the last twenty-five years—but the author 
of this book does not impart much of it to his readers. Therefore, for 
a reliable treatment of the most applicable material to which the 
author alludes in his overly-priced handbook, this reviewer recom- 
mends that earnest students of “the speech of preaching” read care- 
fully the first thirty-two pages of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary— 
and spend their money on standard speech textbooks. 


Charles A. McGlon 
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